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community in the Pocono Mountains 


ROUTE 402 LORDS VALLEY, PA. 


Visit Hemlock Farms now . . . this beautiful 
new. development was previously a private 
4,200 acre estate ... now a private, profes- 
sionally developed community for your 
vacation home. 

Several lovely lakefront lots are available 
for your inspection. 


(Purchasers must inspect property prior to sale.) 


EMLOCK FARMS 


HEMLOCK 
FARMS 


61 MARSHALLS NEW JERSEY 


CREEK 


STROUDSBURG 
80 to 46 


LAKEVIEW BUILDING SITES, OVER 1/3 ACRE, FROM $150 DOWN 
HARD SURFACED ROADS ° YEAR ROUND WATER SYSTEMS è DOCK AND BEACH PRIVILEGES 


A development of WESTERN HERITAGE PROPERTIES LIMITED 


Lords Valley, Hawley, Pennsylvania Telephone: 717 * 226*4172 
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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


I have a friend 
— she is the 
mother of several 
children — who 
used to be active, 
civically and so- 
g cially. Her hus- 
band died; all the 
children married 
E and left home, and 

F? she allowed herself 

= to become a near 

» recluse. 
Her household 
= consisted of the 
Lady-in-Question, a butler-chauffeur, 
a maid, and a gardener. The staff 
adopted the Lady’s tone; consequently, 
the routine became so stagnant that 
the annual change to daylight saving 
time upset the routine for a week. 

One day, as the butler-chauffeur 
was returning from a marketing tour 
on Route 611, he saw something white 
and fluffy flopping about on the road. 
When he stopped to investigate, he 
picked up a tiny puppy somewhere 
near three weeks old. He assumed that 
the puppy fell from a passing car; and 
since he was in open country and saw 
no immediate houses in which to in- 
quire, he brought the puppy home. 

The staff gathered for a lengthy 
and useless consultation for the little 
pup was so appealing it won all hearts. 

My friend might as well have 
adopted a new baby for the equip- 
ment she provided for that mite. 
Since it had to be bottle-fed, she 
bought all the latest sterilizers, nip- 
ples, bottles, a sleeping basket and a 
plethora of infant whatnots. Some- 
thing vital had been added to the aus- 
tere regime. 

The little pup became more and 
more of a personality. To simplify its 
schedule, the maid was in charge of its 
feeding, the butler its training. My 
friend and the gardner vied in spoil- 
ing it. Like all other dogs and chil- 
dren, it was always on the wrong 
side of a door; and someone was con- 
stantly interrupting the household 
duties to let it in or out. 

Before the gardener watered the 
plants, he waited patiently for the pup- 
py to drink from the watering can 
each time he filled it. Although the 
puppy had many other places to drink, 
this was his choice for the most ex- 
citing and friendly. 

Everyone constantly spoke to the 
dog. The silent house was silent no 
longer but noisy with the racket of 
happy — and rather childlike — bab- 
bling. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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a fall Sport 


The sportive . . . double wool knits 
trimmed in suede. This tailored two- 
piece cardigan ensemble with the 
bateau neck, 34 sleeve and suede 
trim down the front and on the 
pockets is highlighted by a chiffon 
scarf . . . typically Fall 1963. 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 
and 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 


‘Don’ if Pass: : 
The Buck!” 


DINNER 
LUNCH 


COCKTAILS 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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For 
Reservations 
at Chez Odette 


of Ambler or ALLAGO 


Chez Odette of oures oy 
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Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New hope Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
ver Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
ightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
xcept Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
ions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull — offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. — From 12 noon to 8 
p.m. on Sunday (794-7051). 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special disnes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rocms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


(T 


TRE ` 
ERYSTAL 
PALACE 

RESTAURANT 
& ICE CREAM 
PARLOUR 


Bridge Street at the Delaware | 
NEW BOPE (Bucks County) PA. W 


BILL OF FARE 
BREAKFAST — LUNCHEON — SUPPER 
ICE CREAM SPECIALTIES 
SUMPTUOUS RELISHES 
ON THE VERANDA IN SEASON 
ESTABLISHED 1962 


IN NEW HOPE.— WALK TO THE 
CO-OP 


OUT OF NEW HOPE USE OUR 
DELIVERY SERVICE 
46 South Main Strret 


New Hope 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


/ 
Home Of J ane hurd’ Bread 
Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. 
Ask about our catering service 
Phone 766-8088 
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OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


GOURMET . 
APPROVED ape 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
t 
PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the: weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed} 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 


New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 
JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine toods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


eon 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


eee ee eee 


‘EERE iN 
Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's. army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try, Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Indian Walk Coffee Shop and Restaurant 
Route 413, Wrightstown, Pa., three miles 
west of Newtown. All home-cooked 
meals, prepared individually. Open every 
day 8 to 8; Sundays, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m.; 
closed Mondays after 2 p.m. 


On the Jersey Side 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
oe Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 

a.m. 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 


The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 
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“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 

Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
"till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge Telephone 
Y, block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNER 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . . .Carte Blanche 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


ROUTE 13 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
ST 8-8400 


aio ae 4 pe: pe 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


FORECAST 
By J. O. Harvey 


It’s gonna Rain, 

It’s gonna pour, 

Leak through the roof 
Till it runs out the door; 
Rain with power, 
Rain with might, 
Smite with hail 

And thunder all night; —— 
Gonna scour the earth, 

Clense the sky, 

Wash away evil 

And purify... 

Heart’s gonna tremble, 

Heart’s gonna quail, 

With The Lord speaking 

In thunder and hail. 

Clouds gonna pass, 

Stars again shine, 

Can’t see to fixing 

That roof of mine; 

Day breaks clear, 

Sun sets bright, 

Gonna loaf all day, 

Carrouse all night; 

The Fear of The Lord, 

The thunder and the hail, 

Still sorta haunts me 

But getting dim and pale. 


My friend lives in a suburban 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 
Closed Monday 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof.. 


A 
Colenial F 2k 
Atmosphere \ 
Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


neighborhood. Although she had al- 
ways politely greeted her neighbors 
when they met, she had had little con- 
tact with them. The puppy changed 
this. 

Neighborhood children came to 
play with it. The butler-chauffeur 
found himself buying cookies and 
cokes along with the Purina Chow. My 
friend blossomed with her new as- 


_ Sociations with children who came to 


be as much at home in her house as 
her own young had been. She played 
games with them and stocked a 
“rainy day drawer,” filled with sur- 
prises. The routine was broken by the 
arrival of young visitors at odd mo- 
ments. 

Parents began to hear tales of 
“Aunt G” — and her fabulous home, 
always supplied with goodies. Instead 
of bowing and passing when they met 
my friend, neighbors stopped to chat. 
This led to their being invited in to 
meet the puppy too. 

Now the house is always filled with 
people and, often, other dogs brought 
by their young owners add to the fun. 
My friend is back in her stride, par- 
ticipating in all sorts of activities, and 
radiantly happy. 

And thus ends another tale of some- 
thing good that came out of Bucks 
County — via route 611. 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 
RINGING ROCKS INN 


On. The Hill 
Upper Black Eddy 


Serving the finest food — Cooked to 
your order — In one of Buck’s most 
delightful settings. 


Our new redwood cocktail lounge 
opens 5 P.M. Daily 


For reservations call 982-8782 


or 
Montgomery County, Mitchell 6-2879 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 


ae: 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
THE place for family dinners. 
Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
„rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern 
fried chicken a specialty. Dinners and 
Luncheon Buffet — Wednesday, Thtrs- 
day and Saturday. Closed Monday. 


Temperance House — State Street, 
Newtown. This historic Inn, established 
1772, serves fine home cooked food, 
family style in charming surroundings. 
Luncheons & Dinners — Breakfast from 
6:45 AM, Sundays from 9 AM — Clos- 
ed Mondays. WOrth 8-3341. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day excepi Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. : 


Ambler 


Chez Odette of Ambler — Charm and 
good food in a picturesque French-type 
chateau set on five acres of park, form- 
erly Royal Oaks. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, open 
every day except Sunday and dancing 
Friday and Saturday evenings. MI 3-0433 
in Ambler or 862-2432 in New Hope, 
for reservations. 


pom we Becag 


Harn 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 
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IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Oldwick 


} 


Flemington 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 


Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing -in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
536-6847 


“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 


feel as if I have known Bucks 

County since Genesis. When the 
rest of the Universe was still “without 
form and void”, I am sure Bucks 
County had already solidified in red 
and ocher axle-deep mud. 

It was so, back in 1905 when my 
father discovered it, much against his 
will and better judgment. Father was 
a city man, a Minister, and had in- 
herited the management of five ob- 
solete factories from three generations 
of Philadelphia antecedents. But 
Mother, awaiting her sixth offspring, 
had discovered Thoreau and, caught 
a bit off balance, fell heavily for back 
to nature and the simple life. 

Everything Father wanted was an 
hour and a half by slow train behind 
them, as the Real Estate agent’s team 
slogged through a mile of mud, all 
uphill, to the farm. The house was one 
of those original, shattered level, ver- 
tical eye-sores, bolstered by lean-to 
sheds. But the barn was stone, tower- 
ing three stories high over a gentle 
valley between two undulations of the 
hill. 

Years later, Father told me that 
when he went up into the barn, threw 
open the high door thirty feet above 
the barnyard, and looked out, he felt 
as if “The Devil had taken him up an 
exceeding high mountain to show him 
the kingdoms of the earth.” It was 
March: willows were golden along 
the little creek which, in ages gone, 
had created the terrace vale in the 
hill. Beyond the willows, a field of 
winter wheat rose smoothly and be- 
yond the distance fell away a mile to 
the spire of a church pricking through 
the trees which sheltered Newtown. 
From there the eye traveled five miles 
to the high hill of Langhorne across 
the crazy quilt of agricultural Ameri- 
ca. He bought the farm, mud and all, 
in March. I was born in April (The 
nineteenth, An Embattled farmer? But 
belated). 

So Father was among the first “City 
Furrinors” to discover the inviting pe- 


In The Beginning - 
Bucks County 


culiarities of Bucks County. The pec- 
uliarities are many; For instance, all 
our shallow wells and springs are on 
the top of hills and go dry in August. 
The first house he built burned down 
the second night we Were in it, after 
a four month drought when even the 
school house pump was dry and the 
fire engine could not make it up the 
hill anyhow. He then rebuilt the farm 
house and laid out an early vegetable 
garden along the little creek in front 
of the barn. Come a “Bucks County 
gulley washer,” and the creek rose up 
to flood the garden after being bone 
dry for a month. He named it the 
“Sham creek.” 

Father commuted daily to the city. 
First he hired a man to take care of 
the horses and cow. Horses were 
plural; he needed two to plow a gar- 
den or haul the family over, under, 
or through the mud roads. Every 
Spring, Higgans Bros. brought in car 
loads of Kansas horses and the New- 
ton auction was the event of the year. 
Horse were transportation, and they 
wore out. It was a kind of status thing 
to buy more than one horse. Most 
farms needed two teams and a road 
horse to take milk to the creamery 
and the family to church. Father 
bought a three year old colt against 
the time when my brothers would 
have to drive to high school. 

The cows were plural too, but in 
succession. When one went dry, 
Father bought another. Artificial in- 
semination was unknown. Cows are 
a brutal experience for the uninitiated 
and unindoctrinated. My brothers in- 
sist that they misspent their youth try- 
ing to find and bring home errant 
cows. Eventually we got one who 
milked for five years without re- 
breeding. Poor old “Pet, defeated by 
pure-mindedness! She did not act de- 
feated; she made my life miserable 
for ten years, and when our good 
neighbor adopted her, she produced 
a postscript calf at the age of 22. 

For a few years, Father planted 


By Joan O. Harvey 


crops. He and the first hired man 
planted an acre of potatoes. When it 
came time to dig the potatoes, Eddie 
toiled for a week and brought off the 
entire crop in his battered felt hat. 
Father was aroused; the next spring 
he planted two acres and made a 
bumper crop which rotted in our cel- 
lar because everybody else had bum- 
per crops of potatoes and was too 
busy hauling his own to market in 
Philadelphia, to haul father’s. 

The excursion to market was a 
twenty four hour affair. At three 
o’clock one morning we would hear 
the shriek of brakes against the great 
iron shod wheels as the loaded wagons 
tip-toed down our hill, and at three 
o'clock the next morning the empty 
wagons would toil up the hill accom- 
panied by shouts appropriate to tired 
horses and over-stimulated farmers. 

The market wagons never bought 
back manure from the city livery 
stables; manure arrived at the New- 
town freight siding, ten cars at a 
time, in February and March. Since 
freight cars had to be unloaded in 
three days, day in and day out the 
farm teams slogged back and forth to 
the Station, through the deepening 
mire of the “front road.” The “back 
road” to Newtown crossed the Front 
Road a couple hundred yards up hill 
from our house. From there, one road 
wandered over to the river, and the 
other struck due north to the hills. 
Both were mud all the way, provid- 
ing nearly impassable access to per- 
haps a hundred farms. 

March First was also the delinquent 
tax deadline, so the improvident farm- 
ers who did not haul manure, were 
busy “getting sherrifed out” and shift- 
ing the remainder of their worldly 
goods to some other farm. Almost ev- 
ery day bedlam would break out at 
the cross roads, usually, when a hay- 
wagon loaded with house furnishings 
and trailing a ten foot hayrake forced 
a loaded manure wagon off the bot- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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HISTORIC 


NEWTOWN 


he night was hot, sultry. The 

heavy-set English Quaker leaned 
over the maps on the oaken board. 
“Here,” he said, pressing the point of 
the pen into the parchment, “here will 
be the new township.” 

And so in 1683 the village of New- 
town was born, to be another refuge 
in the New World for the Quakers 
who had been persecuted in England. 
The man who held the pen that was 
mightier than the sword was a man 
who had a name to match his weapon 
— William Penn. It was he who se- 
cured a grant of land, on the west 
side of the Delaware, that was to be- 
come the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

All plots in the new township — 
with Newtown as its center — were 
laid out along a “pleasant stream” 
now known as Newtown Creek. The 
waterfront became known as New- 
town Common, in keeping with an 
old European custom: it was here 
that the livestock could be”safely wat- 
ered. A portion of this waterfront 
property exists today as the only piece 
of land in Pennsylvania never owned 
privately. 

Newtown is not a reconstructed or 
restored Williamsburg or Sturbridge 
Village. It is an original — a live heri- 
tage from the dawn of American de- 
mocracy. 

Newtown played a vital part in the 
American Revolution. For a time 
General Washington had his head- 
quarters at the corner of Sycamore 
Street and Washington Avenue. Cer- 
tain historians contend that it was 
from Newtown that Washington 
marched the remains of his broken 
army to McConkey’s Ferry, from 
which spot he invaded Trenton on 
Christmas morning in 1776. It is de- 
finitely known that after the battle of 


Trenton, Washington returned to 
Newtown and from his headquarters 
there wrote his two famous letters to 
Congress, official reports of his victory 
at Trenton. 

Though Washington’s original head- 
quarters in Newtown was torn down, 
the present building was built on the 
foundations of the old, along similar 
lines and using the old stone. 

At the old Presbyterian Church — 
the successor to the log church erected 
in 1734 at the corner of Swamp Road 
near the present high school — one 
can part the weeds and the stub 
growth today and find the old graves 
and their markers. It was in the sec- 
ond church (1769) on Sycamore 
Street that the Hessian prisoners were 
quartered after the battle of Trenton. 
In this same cemetery are the remains 
of men who died in the French and 
Indian Wars as well as in the Revolu- 
tion. Here too are buried the founding 
fathers of Newtown. 

The church, which still contains the 
old slave benches, oil lamps and corn- 
er stoves, is open for services several 
Sundays during the summer. 

On North State Street in Newtown 
is the famous Quintin House, the one- 
time home of Elisabeth Violetta Ken- 
nedy, sister of the famous American 
primitive painter, Edward Hicks. She 
was drowned in a nearby creek while 
attempting to rescue her small son, 
who had fallen into the swollen wat- 
ers. Though the mother perished, the 
child was rescued, and the mother’s 
death was recorded as the first drown- 


‘ing in Newtown. This house was also 


the first American home of Major 
Joseph Archambault. An aide to Na- 
poleon, Archambault was not allowed 
to join the Emperor in exile, and so 
fled to this country. Joseph Bonapart 
and his daughter, Princess Charlotte, 
were entertained by Archambault in 
this house. 

Archambault was one of the first 
postmasters of Newtown. He establish- 
ed an inn, and became the leading 
dentist of the area. He built the beau- 
tifully proportioned Archambault 
Square House at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Congress Streets. Of white 
painted brick and excellently designed 
iron grille work, this building houses 
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the dining room chandelier that once 
hung in the Bonapart home in Borden- 
town, New Jersey. 

Across the street from the Quintin 
House is the Randall Carriage Fac- 
tory, where people came in the 1850's 
to buy carriages or have them repair- 
ed. Hitching posts and high curb 
stones still decorate the Newtown of 
today, and anyone looking around the 
village will not fail to note a vital part 
of the old Common — the Borough 
Chambers, with its picturesque jail in 
the back. 

Many of the shops in the business 
section of Newtown were converted 
from the stately early mansions. The 
old gaol with its original stone walls 
is here. The Temperance House has 
been in constant use as an inn since 
1772. The Red Lion Inn once stood 
at the present site of the Brick Hotel. 
Among the most famous of the hostel- 
ties was the Bird-In-Hand, a tavern 
from 1727 and believed to be the old- 
est frame building in Pennsylvania. A 
raid on the tavern by the British in 
1778 caused the death of five Conti- 
nental soldiers and the wounding of 
others. Here too was the Post Office 
and the Newtown Reliance Company 
“for the detection and apprehension 
of horse thieves.” This structure was 
rescued from destruction and com- 
pletely restored as a home in 1937. 
Artist Edward Hicks painted a sign 
for the building to depict the adage, 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” and so established the col- 
orful name of the old inn. 3 

This is just a sampling of Newtown 
yesterday and Newtown today, rich 
with nostalgia and the flavor of the 
past. The newly formed Newtown 
Civic and Historic Association hopes 
to preserve and protect existing land- 
marks and plan for the restoration of 
others, such as the famous old tavern 
on Court Street. Plans are also under 
way to present significant. Colonial 
programs through the year. This is an 
ambitious project and one that will 
take time, money and dedicated effort 
but the Association and the people of 
Newtown can take great pride in this 
concerted effort to preserve and re- 
store this authentic “Americana” for 
posterity. A 


TODAY’S PAGE BOYS- 
TOMORROW’S STATESMEN? 


Bob Bentz chats with Pennsylvania’s 


Congressman Williard Curtin in Wash- 
ington. 


Congressman Curtin gives some pointers 
to political trainee Charles Traeger. 


Handing Alan D. William, Jr., (Repre- 
sentative for Bucks) bills is part of the 
job. 


ob Bentz is a young man with a 

mission. He wants to be a mem- 
ber of a presidential cabinet. If and 
when the nation grows weary of elect- 
ing Kennedys he might just make it. 
The youthful Republican isn’t likely to 
miss for want of effort. He absorbed 
more first-hand political and govern- 
mental knowledge this Summer than 
most people gain in a life-time. 

Bob, the son of Lower Southamp- 
ton Township Supervisor, Harry 
Bentz, is a sophomore at Lycoming 
College. A political science major, he 
was one of several young political en- 
thusiasts who were given internships 
in practical policies through Franklin 
and Marshall College’s Pennsylvania 
Center for Education in Politics. 

Under the terms of the internship 
Bob received $60 a week for 10 weeks 
of working and learning in Washing- 
ton, Harrisburg and at Bucks GOP 
headquarters in Doylestown. Half was 
paid by Franklin and Marshall, and 
thte other $30 by the Bucks County 
Republican Committee. 

In all, Bob spent four weeks work- 
ing in Congressman Willard S. Cur- 
tin’s Washington office, a week in 
Harrisburg as a House page boy un- 
der the sponsorship of Assemblyman 
Alan D. Williams and five weeks in 
county GOP headquarters. 

It was a rare opportunity to see at 
first hand how politicians and govern- 
ment operate. 

Next year Bob hopes to spend the 
summer in the Middle East and per- 
haps a year studying at Beirut Uni- 
versity in Lebanon. 

“Pd like to study in comparative 
governments to see what strengths and 
faults our form of government has as 
compared with Lebanon’s,” he says. 

When Bob arrived in Washington, 
Curtin took him directly under his 
wing. 

“You're here to learn as much as 
you can,” the Congressman said, “Go 
to it.’ 

Curtin is one of the Republican 
Congressional whips. It was one of 
Bob’s duties to take the Minority 
Leaders report and whip notices, (Jine- 
ups of legislation plus committee re- 
ports) and condense this information 
for Curtin. 

Often he attended the committee 
hearings in person. He watched At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy ar- 
gue for civil rights and Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk report on 
foreign aid. 

His brief stay in Washington left 
several lasting impressions — one of 
which is that the average tourist is 
likely to think his Congressman is 


gooffing off if the legislator is not in 
his seat during a House session. 

“Most people, when they attend a 
session, see very few congressmen in 
their seats. They don’t realize that a 
congressman or a senator has a lot 
more to do than sit around and listen 
to speeches. These men do vote on 
bills and they know what the bills are 
all about. They also know at any 
given time just what is going on, on 
the floor.” 

“I got a much different look at the 
legislative process in Harrisburg than 
I did in Washington,” Bob says. 

“In Washington, I was pretty much 
a spectator, but in Harrisburg as a 
page boy, I was actually working 
where the legislation was being passed, 
and I came in daily contact with the 
legislators themselves.” 

During his stay at Harrisburg, As- 
semblyman Williams went well out 
of his way to give the youth a working 
education in state government. “I was 
in constant contact with Mr. Williams. 
He took me everywhere with, him ex- 
cept to party caucuses.” 

Bob couldn’t have picked a better 
week to see the General Assembly in 
action than the one he chose — the 
final seven days of the session. 

It is generally regarded as a politi- 
cal truism that legislators, after sitting 
on their hands for months, break their 
necks to vote on bills in the dying 
days of a session. It certainly was true 
that this year’s session moved an aw- 
ful lot of legislation in its last few 
days. 

Bob, however, thinks the public has 
a distorted picture of what really oc- 
curred. 

“I found out that the criticism that 
a lot of bills are railroaded through 
without debate is not really fair. Most 
of the legislators know the contents 
of the bills intimately and debate is 
not necessary, because the Assembly- 
men know precisely how they’re going 
to vote and speeches won’t change 
their minds. 

Bob describes himself as a liberal 
Republican and his interest in socio- 
logical problems is nearly as intense 
as his love for politics. 

While in Doylestown he toured the 
county prison and juvenile detention 
home and was given a rundown by 
Warden John D. Case on Bucks’ un- 
usually progressive prisoner rehabili- 
tation program. 

He also spent a good deal of his 
time keeping track of literature and 
the like. 

Afternoons, Bob would tour the 
courthouse, introducing himself to the 
department heads and deputies and 
learning as much as possible about the 
operation of each row office. A 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


B.. all the rest of that day with 
his own practice, Dan Harding de- 
cided to call David Guttman on Sun- 
day. The psychiatrist cordially invited 
him to his home where he heard Dan 
out in silence but with obvious in- 
terest. 

“Fascinating, Dan. Truly fascinat- 
ing. Have you talked with the news- 
paper editor or the chief of police?” 

Dan looked startled. “Hadn’t even 
thought of it.” 

Doctor Guttman smiled. “Well, be- 
fore we accept this as a genuine phen- 
omenon we must eliminate all logical 
explanations, mustn’t we?” 

“Practically speaking, yes. But the 
fact is I haven’t been able to think 
of a logical explanation. What did 
you have in mind?” 

“For a start — murder.” 

“Murder?” 

“Why not? It happens every day. 
And the cases of a murderer consist- 
ently choosing victims of a certain 
physical type are not uncommon.” 

“But all these deaths were acciden- 
tal.” 

“Ah, but you must see that many 
murders are planned to look like ac- 
cidents. I do not find it unusual that 
Mrs. Palmer has so many doubles. 
Ask yourself how many times you 
have been told how much you re- 
semble someone else, or even been 
mistaken for someone else. But the 
fact that all her doubles have met 
death by violent means — that inter- 
ests me very much.” 

Dan Harding tried hard not to 
show how upset he was by the psy- 
chiatrist’s line of thought. 

“You mentioned other possibilities.” 

“Ah, yes. Only one, actually, comes 
to mind at the moment, and it is not 
so much a possible explanation as 
something that might prove a clue to 
one. I am thinking of the pictures that 
appeared in the newspaper. I should 
very much like to have a talk with the 
editor about that. Were they, for in- 
stance, all taken by the same photo- 
grapher? Were they good or bad pie- 
tures? Was the editor not struck by 
the similarity between them? Could, 
there, even, have been an ‘accidental’ 
confusion of photographs at the 
paper? In short, were all these women 
doubles in fact or just in print?” 

Dan Harding shook his head. 
“You’ve certainly given me plenty 
to think about, Dave.” 

Dr. Guttman smiled. “I have done 
more than that. If you are as con- 
cerned with this case as I suspect, I 
have given you plenty to do.” 


Dan laughed ruefully. “Yes, you 
have. And since I have a full day in 
surgery tomorrow, I think TIl do what 
I can today. May I call you when I 
have more information?” 

“Please do. I shall be most anxious 
to learn what you have discovered.” 

Thinking over his conversation with 
David Guttman on the ride home, 
Dan Harding decided to start with the 
police, since they could be expected 
to be on duty even on a beautiful 
Sunday afternoon. Accordingly, he 
drove straight to police headquarters 
where he was fortunate enough to 
find a not-too-busy captain ready to 
listen to him. 

Captain Elwood Flagg had been on 
the Denville police force for forty-one 
of his sixty-three years. He had earn- 
ed his captaincy by a dogged attention 
to detail, a distaste for politics and an 
habitual air of unruffled confidence. If 
he lacked a sense of humor, he did 
not lack a sense of curiosity, and the 
only aspect of his job that he had 
ever disliked was his file of unsolved 
cases. 

He sat now tipped back in his desk 
chair, his white hair haloed by the 
afternoon sun coming through the 
window at his back, his large hands 
folded over his portly middle, and lis- 
tened with full attention to the story 
Dan Harding told him. 

When the story was done, he shift- 
ed his weight forward, leaned his 
arms on the desk, and regarded his 
visitor with eyes that had forgotten 
how to express surprise. 

“Good thing you came to me first, 
Dr. Harding, because I’m sure you're 
a busy man, and I can save you a 
trip to the newspaper. Your psychia- 
trist friend would make a good detec- 
tive, but he should have known that 
our police photographers take their 
own pictures. Let me show you some- 
thing.” 

He arose and walked ponderously 
to one of the room’s many file cases. 
Selecting three files, he brought them 
back to his desk, removed a photo- 
graph from each, and handed them to 
Don Harding. 

In the pitiless glare of the police 
photographer’s lighting the resem- 
blan between the three accident vic- 
tims, even in death, was unmistakable. 

Dan looked up at Captain Flagg. 
“I take it you had noticed the re- 
semblance?” 

Flagg nodded. “In fact, we started 
looking for murder too — for the 
same reason your psychiatrist friend 
gave you. Believe me, Doctor, before 
we were through, there wasn’t a de- 
tail in any of those cases that wasn’t 
triple-checked. In each case the vic- 
tim’s husband was closely involved, 
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but there was no confusion about 
them. They were three very different 
men, all right. Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
O’Connell were slightly acquainted, 
because they’re both in Rotary, but 
otherwise there was no connection be- 
tween them that we could find. 

“Then, too, there were other witnes- 
ses in every case, and we checked 
them out thoroughly. Nothing. Not 
the slightest shadow of a doubt. 

“Last but not least, there is a law 
in this state that makes an autopsy 
obligatory in cases of accidental 
death. You’re welcome to’ see the 
coroner’s reports, but you can take 
my word for it they’re pretty con- 
clusive.” 

“I see. Or rather I don’t see. The 
more I learn about this case the les I 
know about it. But I do thank you for 
your time, Captain Flagg.” Dan rose 
and held out his hand. 

“Don’t mention it. Sorry I couldn’t 
be more help.” 

As Dan came out of the police sta- 
tion he found himself standing on the 
steps, uncertain as to, what his next 
move should be. He finally decided to 
go directly home and call David Gutt- 
man from there. However, as he ap- 
proached his door he heard the phone 
ringing behind it. The call was from 
the hospital reporting a post-opera- 
tive emergency that required his im- 
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mediate attention, and it was not until 
the next morning that he was able to 
see Dr. Guttman. 

The chat they had in the latter’s 
office at the hospital was necessarily 
brief under the pressure of their work- 
day schedules, and Dan Harding had 
to forego lunch in order to call Hank 
Palmer and report on it. He reached 
Hank at his office, apologised for not 
having called earlier, brought him up 
to date as briefly as he could, and 
ended with Dr. Guttman’s advice. 

“In short, Hank, get Mary out of 
town for a while. Far enough out so 
that she won’t see the local paper and 
won't wake up every morning dread- 
ing to see it. This will relieve the im- 
mediate pressure and give Guttman a 
chance to go into the thing further. 
He advises putting Mary in charge of 
a local medical man for the interim 
— if she’ll agree to it.” 

“Yes, but for how long?” 

“That’s the tough part, Hank. Since 
the stories appeared within weeks of 
each other, it might require a month 
or two to reassure Mary that this 
crazy coincidence has worn itself out.” 

Hank groaned. “A month or two! 
Holy smokes, Dan! That means she’d 
have to go alone.” 

“That’s right. And if I know Mary, 
she’d fret herself to death in a hotel. 
Haven’t you any convenient friends 
or relatives she’d really enjoy visit- 
ing?” 

“Let me think. Yeah — Joe and 
Ann Harrison. They’re Mary’s cous- 
ins. Ann is anyway. They live upstate 
in Dunston. We stopped in to see 
them last summer and they asked us 
to come for a visit. Yeah, they’d do 
very well. if it’s convenient for them, 
and if Mary agreed to go.” 

“Why don’t you talk it over with 
her when you get home?” 

“O.K. Will do. And thanks again, 
Dan, for all the trouble.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

In the end Hank had to call Dan 
in again to help him to persuade Mary 
that she. needed to get away and that 
he would get along perfectly well in 
her absence. The sincerity of Ann 
Harrison’s voice on the phone, say- 
ing how delighted she and Joe would 
be to have a visit from-Mary, was 
what finally tipped the scales in their 
favor. 

From then on, all Hank’s arrange- 
ment went smoothly. The Harrisons 
were most sympathetic when they 
heard his story, and assured him that 
they would see to it that Mary made 
a weekly visit to the local doctor 
whom Dan had selected for her to 
see. 

Since Hank was a passable cook 
and since Mary had been able to se- 
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cure the services of a cleaning woman 
two days a week, he settled into a 
comfortable, if lonely, routine from 
Monday to Friday. Week-ends he 
made the long trip to Dunston over 
Mary’s half-hearted objections that it 
was too far to come for such a short 
time. 

The first three weeks passed easily 
enough. The Harrisons were going out 
of their way to make Mary feel want- 
ed, and there was no doubt she en- 
joyed the first part of the visit. But 
as the end of the first month drew 
near she began to grow restless, and it 
was all Hank could do to persuade 
her to stay on. 

He missed her more than he dared 
show, but his last doubt about the wis- 
dom of the course he had taken disap- 
peared on the day when, rummaging 
in Mary’s desk for a stamp for a let- 
ter he had just written her, he found, 
carefully tucked away, three neatly- 
clipped newspaper stories, including 
the one that had sent her into hys- 
terics. 

The discovery made him upset 
enough to call Dan Harding, who 
suggested they meet at a downtown 
restaurant for dinner the following 
evening. 

Hank was on his second drink by 
the time Dan arrived, looking a bit out 
of breath. As he slid into the chair 
opposite Hank, he apologised for be- 
ing late. “I took time to drop in on 
Guttman before I left the hospital, 
and he agrees with me that Mary’s 
clinging to the clippings, and hiding 
them, are not good signs. Understand- 
able, to be sure, but not good. On the 
other hand, it would be a lot worse if 
she had taken them with her. This way 
it looks as if she were determined to 
leave her problems behind.” 

As they ate their dinner, Hank 
questioned Dan further about Gutt- 
man’s research. 

“I must admit,” Dan said ruefully, 
“that it doesn’t look hopeful, although 
he’s become so fascinated himself 
that he’s: made a real project of it — 
looking through all the books he can 
lay his hands on and even writing to 
various authorities in the field to see 
if he can get on to a similar case, but 
so far, nothing.” 

Hank rubbed his face wearily. 
“Next time you see him, please tell 
him I appreciate the effort, even 
though I feel a little guilty about him 
making it. When you come right down 
to it, what can a similar case prove, 
beyond the fact that some coinciden- 
ces go on longer than others?” 

Dan sighed. “That’s the rub, isn’t 
it? The thing we are really trying to 
do is to keep Mary from developing 
‘an anxiety neurosis, but as Guttman 
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pointed out to me, the treatment of 
anxiety neuroses depends on their 
causes either being imagined, over- 
rated or correctible. Unfortunately, 
none of these descriptions fit Mary’s 
case.” 

“Mary’s case? One more ‘coinci- 
dence’ and it'll be my case too.” 

“Maybe you two and Capt. Flagg 
and Guttman and I should all try 
group psychotherapy. It’s reached a 
point where the only possible explana- 
tion seems to be mass hysteria — the 
five of us being the mass.” 

Hank knew that Dan’s graveyard 
humor was the result of his own con- 
cern and bafflement, but it ended their 
meeting on such a low note that when 
he returned home that evening he 
realized he had no memory of any- 
thing he had eaten at dinner. 

As the days went by, Hank’s rest- 
lessness increased to the point where 
he knew he would have to take some 
definite action to relieve it. It was 
more than the strain of living alone 
and missing Mary that made him rest- 
less. The hardest part of all was the 
indefiniteness of the situation they 
were in, the total lack of any reason- 
able explanation or definitive solu- 
tion. 

One night, unable to go to sleep at 
his regular time, he sat up in bed, lit 
a cigarette, and made up his mind 
that he wouldn’t even try to get to 
sleep until he could think of at least 
one constructive action he could take. 
In the end he got up, went downstairs 
to his desk and wrote a letter to Mary 
in which he told her that he was go- 
ing to speak to one of the other men 
in his office about exchanging vaca- 
tion times so that he could get away 
sooner. He felt that with this to look 
forward to, Mary might be willing to 
stay with the Harrisons another week 
or two. Then he could pick her up 
there, and they could drive to a resort 
where all they would have to do 
would be to forget everything and 
give their strained nerves a chance to 
unwind. 

He felt better after writing the let- 
ter. He left it on the hall table be- 
fore going back to bed so that he 
would not forget to mail it in the 
morning. As he did so he saw by the 
hall clock that it was two in the morn- 
ing. “Well,” he thought to himself, “I 
won't get much sleep, but at least I’m 
ready to sleep.” 

He had underestimated his fatigue, 
for he awoke in the morning to find 
that he had slept right through the 
ringing of the alarm clock and would 
never make it to the office on time. 

Groggy, disgruntled, he dressed 
fumblingly and went downstairs to put 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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es — that’s the word — smells! 

Odors, scents, perfumes may be 
more aesthetic words but they are a 
bit incongruous when coupled with 
smells that I like. One doesn’t speak 
of the scent of home-made bread fresh 
from the oven or bacon frying over 
an October campfire. 

On the contrary, smeil will cover 
about everything from “the jasmine 
flower on my lady’s breast” to that 
bacon frying. 

By the way, Kipling says that the 
smell of bacon frying is the only smell 
he was able to discover that is ac- 
ceptable to both savage and civilized 
alike. 

Did it ever occur to you how many 
smells have to have certain time set- 
tings to be at their best? Bacon is 
never more enticing than on a crisp 
October evening over a campfire. Li- 
lacs are at their haunting best in a 
wet April twilight, locust bloom along 
a country lane on a June morning. 

There’s one particular one that 
comes to memory — the smell of old- 
fashioned phlox on a drowsy August 
afternoon. To be at its best it should 
be tthe magenta-colored phlox so 
scorned by present day gardeners. 
Backing the plox should be tall tiger 
lilies and to make it absolutely per- 
fect a silver maple tree turning the 
white of its leaves in a lazy summer 
breeze. : 

A wortniess jackpine forest gives 
forth heavenly smells after a hot sum- 
mer day, especially if there is a whip- 
poor-will calling. i 

One that I associate with October is 
the smell of sun-warmed ripe Concord 
grapes in a little white-framed arbor. 
To complete the picture there should 
be one of grandmother’s sour cream 
cookies — thick and rich and about 
the size of a saucer. As a child I alter- 
nated bites of cooky, grapes and 
leathery-skinned sweet Russet apples. 

My grandmother’s home was on the 
way from our home to school and a 
regular stopping place morning and 
evening. How many times I’ve been 
greeted by the smell of hot ginger- 
bread when I had tarried for skating 
after school. 

I feel sorry indeed for a child who 
has never walked through a cornfield 
when the tassels were above his head, 
the silk still moist and golden, the 
corn in the milk and the whole plant 
in that full thick leafy bloom when the 
wind can scarcely find breathing room 
under the tassels. There’s no smell 
like it in all the world. 

There are so many smells of my 
childhood that I'll never enjoy again. 
One is of the family washing hung 
out of doors by intrepid souls who did 
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not know automatic washers or 
laundromats. The clothes were 
brought in frozen stiff — the under- 
wear rigid effigies, — and draped over 
a rack in the kitchen. Oh, the clean 
smell of those clothes! You simply 
can’t imagine it if you’ve never smel- 
led it. 

The “spare” bed at my grand- 
mother’s had a smell all its own. The 
linen sheets that had lain between 
bags of dried lavender flowers that 
grandmother had grown in her gar- 
den. Does anyone grow lavender any- 
more? 

There were exciting smells, too. 
The smell of firecrackers and a stick 
of punk on the Fourth of July — 
balsam pine and. bay-berry candles 
at Christmas. 

There were many smells that I 
loved in my childhood that I might 
not have enjoyed it I had not been 


blessed with Pennsylvania Dutch 
grandparents. I might have missed 
them entirely if my grandparents had 
been more progressive. They were 
sturdy, thrifty, God-fearing people, 
but by no stretch of the imagination 
could a Pennsylvania Dutchman be 
called progressive, They clung to time- 
honored ways of doing things long 
after their Yankee neighbors had dis- 
carded them. 

My grandfather had an apple pit 
after his neighbors had begun to store 
their apples in their cellars. He dug 
a trench in the garden, lined it with 
clean bright straw ‘and there-in went 
the choicest apples from the orchard. 
There was no spot or blemish on one 
apple for even one might contamin- 
ate the whole lot. There were Rhode 
Island Greenings, Rambos and one 
variety that seems lost entirely — 
Tolopehocken. 

When the pit was filled more straw 
was spread over them and earth heap- 
ed over that. Covered thus they could 
withstand a northern Indian winter. 

When the pit was opened in the 
spring there was a smell fit for any 
old Greek god!-Of course, after win- 
ter — farm fare appetites were sharp- 
ened to keener appreciation, but I’m 
sure there will never be apples like 
those again. 

Speaking of apples, their smell 
figured at another time — in the fall 
when my grandmother made apple- 
butter in a huge copper kettle over 
an open fire in the farm yard. It hap- 
pened to be my privilege several times 
to stir the apple butter with a long 
wooden paddle. I realized my respon- 
sibility to the full — a few minutes 
inattention and the apple butter would 
scorch! The smell grew richer as the 
day went on and spices were added. 
It reached its best about twilight when 
it began to plop in-spicy geysers. 

Too bad present day children can’t 
have the experience of apple-butter 
making. 

The big kettle was brought into 
use in the spring again for soap mak- 
ing. There was another smell that 
brings memories — the nose-tingling 
smell of lye and the clean fat that 
grandmother had saved for making 
the brown jelly-like soft soap guaran- 
teed to get the better of any dirt from 
men’s farm overalls to the kitchen 
floor. 

Sir James Barrie says that we have 
memory that we may have roses in 
December. Id go a bit further and 
say that we have the sense of smell 
that we may have memories. 

Is there any sense that will evoke 
as many pictures of times, places, or 
people as smell? 

God be thanked for that sense. A 
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Ever popular Corduroy — new fashion 
symbol for Fall — goes sportive in Ma- 
jestic’s slim skirt and plunging V-neck 
middy . . . shown with turtle neck blouse 
in 100% nylon stretch. 


Æ MORAS 
FASHION 
SHOP 


“What to Wear Everywhere” 
Jewelry and Bags 
Sweaters - Suits:- Skirts 
(Casual wear) 

Juniors - Misses and Half-Sizes 
7 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. WoOrth 8-3900 
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he fashions emphasize county liv- 
ing at its relaxed best, with the 
“sportive” look, according to the style 
prophets — which translates to clothes 
designed for informal, relaxed living 
— blouses, skirts, jerkins, weskits, etc. 
for parties and formal affairs but with 
the dress continuing to stage a strong 
revival, like the deceptively simple 
outfit shown above, featured at the 
Towne Shops (Newtown and South- 
ampton). In spite of Balenciaga’s shift 
to longer skirts. and jackets, fashion 
experts firmly predict no basic changes 
in the silhouette and no switch, up or 
down, in the matter of hemlines. 
Yves St. Laurent, current Patron 
Saint of the fashion world, bears out 
this prediction in his new collection. 
Granted, not many of us will rush out 
and order show stoppers such as his 
Robin Hood suit, consisting of a black 
mink polo sweater, underpinned with 
hip-length suede boots or the white 
wedding dress with red velvet sweater. 
Seventh Avenue will be busily fashion- 


ing practical adaptations for the Am-. 


erican market. We do predict that 
Robin Hood will be seen in the com- 
ing months from Quakertown to Que- 
bec, interpretated in everything from 
“Pussy-cat” to the literally hundreds 
of new “flexible” fabrics and furs 
which have leaped in two seasons 
from ski pants to a wardrobe must! 
Fall woolens have blazing color and 
a lighter, softer texture, which lends 
fluid motion to the new designs. Ap- 
petizing new colors such as cranberry, 
strawberry, blueberry combine with 
navy, frosty white and a flattering pale 
honey shade dubbed ash blond. Pat- 
terns and textures are bright and bold 
and combine suggested bulk with sub- 
tle softness molding the new shape. 
Shoes for country living, for the 
first time include elegance with prac- 
ticality, providing a perfect back- 
ground for the new strongly-textured 
stockings ideal with shorts, slacks or 
tweeds. Steel cut buckles bloom un- 
expectedly on trim, slim brogues in 
glove-soft but sturdy leathers. A 


In The Beginning 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tomless road into the bottomless ditch. 


The Prospect Hill Grammar School 
was situated in the apex of that cross- 
road, and though I only attended it 
for a few weeks, I learned to respect 
the indomitable nature of the Bucks 
County Farmer who is never com- 
pletely resourceless so long as he can 
cuss. 

In those days a farmer was granted 
forty years to pay off his mortgage, 
but it was proverbial in the black- 
smith shops that “every farmer in the 
county had an insured fire, or went 
bankrupt, every seven years.” 

Father earned his money in the 
City. He soon learned not to spend 
it farming. He share cropped a field 
of corn, but his share never came to 
harvest. He hired a neighbor to “do” 
five acres of corn, and the cost of the 
labor exceeded the price of the corn. 
Once he piled a carload of lime on 
one field and grew a solid four acres 
of crimson clover, head high, and so 
rugged that he and three neighbors 
wrecked their mowers on it. 

By the time I was seven, father’s 
idea of farming had shrunk to vege- 
table garden, fruit trees, and making 
a bit of hay. We picked wild straw- 
berries, and blackberries, “snoosed 
Suckers” and “gigged” eels, in the 
big creek; shot rabbit and pheasant in 
the wild-life paradise of our over- 
grown fields; trapped for muskrat 
and skunk, in winter. 

Our simple life gained momentum 
in its slide back to nature. One winter 
our domestic gas plant froze and 
burst, and we reverted to kerosene 
lamps. With my older brothers en- 
gaged in the First World War and my 
father battling his last factory through 
a financial crisis, my remaining 
brother and I managed to blow up our 
steam furnace. We then cut wood for 
fireplaces and stoves, and about the 
time the bathroom froze, we both 
came down with Spanish Influenza. 

Still, it took us fifteen years, which 
was my whole existence. I did not 
know any better, and I liked it. Ab- 
solved from school on account of my 
health, those years had been all mine. 
When I was house-bound by rain, or 
bedfast with bronchitis, my family 
tutored me, but good days were my 
own, and if there were nothing doing 
on our farm I would streak for the 
farm across the big creek where I 
could watch the new and wonderful 
manure spreader disintegrate the 
winter mountains of manure. The boys 
there finally became resigned to me, 
let me run errands, drive the field 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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: Famous flag raising on Mount 
Addres while Suribachi, Iwo Jima 


— FNA 


President Abraham Lincoln wri 
seated in a railroad car. 


f 


tes the Gettysburg 


Wax Museum presents “Legend Of America” 


hrough the trackless wastes of 

evolution man has left traces in 
his passing in many media, sometimes 
faint, sometimes bold but always with 
increasing skill. Now an interested 
public is viewing another imprint of 
history in a familiar medium but with 
the added dimensions of action, sound, 
light and music at the Wax Museum 
which opened June 29th in Philadel- 
phia. Talented imagery and top tech- 
nical skills have produced a dramatic 
“Legend of America” in which high- 
lights to American history are re-cre- 
ated and presented in chronological 
order from the early settlers to mod- 
ern times. 

The Museum’s method of presenta- 
tion differs from that of other wax 
museums in that it employs appropri- 
ate music, dialogue, theatrical lighting, 
sound effects, authentic backgrounds, 
and “action” in addition to wax fig- 
ures to convey a high degree of real- 
ism and a “you are there” atmosphere. 
Also, visitors walk through many of 
the exhibits, instead of filing by sta- 
tionary tableau with explanatory signs. 

Located on Independence Mall, 150 
yards from Independence Hall, in the 
Bourse Building, Sth and Market 
Streets, this new museum is open sev- 
en days a week, 9:30 a.m. to 7:00 
p-m. For a nominal sum ($1.00 for 
adults; $.55 for children), visitors may 
wander freely through 20 major ex- 
hibits and enjoy the more than 200 
authentic historical and contemporary 
figures while sound effects, dialogue 
and music tell the story behind each 
enactment. They may see the early 


settlers leaving for America; scenes 
from Colonial Philadelphia; General 
Washington crossing the Delaware re- 
produced with a high degree of real- 
ism; a pre-Civil War slave auction 
and other scenes from this period; 
dramatic events from the Civil War 
such as Lincoln writing his Gettysburg 
Address; great Americans like Edison, 
Bell, Mark Twain, Booker T. Wash- 
ington; poignant scenes from World 
War I and flashbacks to the roaring 
twenties. The drama concludes with 
an all-time Inauguration ball set in 
the grand tradition. Presidents Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Truman and many 
others dance with their wives and ex- 
change partners in patterned waltzes 
and minuets, by means of giant turn- 
tables (each with a smaller turntable 
within) while President Kennedy, his 
family, Eleanor Roosevelt, Mamie 
Eisenhower and John Glenn look on. 

John Glenn may well be present in 
this mixture of past and present since 
Gale Dorothea who designed the con- 
trols that operate the new museum al- 
so designed the system at Canaveral 
which tracks the Astronaut at all 
times; the elapsed time of orbit; and 
the position of the capsule with re- 
spect to daylight or night. The “Brain 
Boxes”, Mr. Dorothea has designed to 
control the effects bring life and reali- 
ty to the static wax. 

Two local sculptors, Petras Vaskys 
and Herbert Neumueller of Bucks 
County, designed and made the au- 
thentic, historically accurate wax fig- 
ures which recreate the progress of 
this legend of America. <A 
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the unpro- 
nounceable 


‘TiT¢B lppacti- 
Spt Pim tar 


By David Ross. 
e will assume, for the sake of 
discussion, that you are a doctor. 

So watch yourself, doc; you got 
trouble, because . . . there is a high- 
ly contagious disease loose in Bucks 
County. It is known as ‘“Authoritus 
Dedicatus,” pronounced phonetically 
not at all as written, and spelled, “Oh 
My God, he’s infected!” 

Broken down, Authoritus Dedicatus 
is simply the urge towards literary 
creativity . . . in its most virulent 
form. 

It is dangerous. 

It burst forth recently when Bucks 
County Life began stirring up the 
malady’s previously dormant germs by 
instituting a contest open to anyone 
able to wield a pencil. They further 
aroused the interest of the afflicted by 
promising much money and prizes. 
To increase the sufferer’s susceptibil- 
ity even more, they outlined a list of 
topics diabolically designed to appear 
shamefully simple... . and finally is- 
sued the announcement that the case 
histories of the most savagely strick- 
en would be reviewed by a board of 
top echelon former maladees, each, 
of whom had, himself, been previous- 
ly infected, afflicted and finally felled 
by the most advanced stages, namely, 
heavy publication extreme prestige, 
and cash complications. 

“What?” whispers the patient, in- 
credulously. “Such chronic sufferers as 
Pearl S. Buck, James Michener and 
Patricia Highsmith are going to check 
my output?” 

It is at. this point, in most homes, 
that the victim, wrapped in warm 
clothing, is immediately led, trembl- 
ing, and with aspirations clearly vis- 
ible, to the nearest typewriter. 

So that’s the explanation, Doc. 
Now, here’s the basic culture, the 
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twenty topics, the devilishly deadly 
germs. 

1. I love animals but...... 

2. I can’t go back! 
3. The bitter country. 
4. It couldn’t have been the martinis! 
5. Blame the whole thing on radio- 
active fallout! 
6. The great con game. 
7. Profile of a stranger. 
8. Pen, paper . . . no ink! 
9. A medium of exchange. 
10. Capitolistic Pig. 
11. Prejudice and poison. 
12. Don’t call us, we'll call you. 
13. Pride I can’t afford. 
14. You can’t blame everything on 
the Communists! 
15. Romance is for the birds! 
16. Personal Poison. 
17. My favorite........ 
18. The seldom one. 
19. A trace of acid. 
. The closed shop. 
Seems simple enough, doesn’t it, 
Doctor? A wide variety, plenty of 
choice? Well, let’s just check the vic- 
tims procedures and reactions. . . 
and see. 

We assume of course, that in these 
first stages, he has armed himself with 
an easily obtainable “How To Write 
Fiction and Other Stuff” primer, and 
now knows his basic formula. He is 
aware that he must invent a lovable 
character with whom the reader can 
identify, must propel his shining 
knight into highly explosive action at 
the outset, must swat same soul with 
heavy fistful of instant trouble, must 
plunge him deep into a heart rending 
ocean of difficulties beyond descrip- 
tion, and finally, when all is apparent- 
ly lost, must have this gallant chap 
not only extricate himself smelling 
lily white, and with hat still on head, 
but perform all this folderol within 


the miserable framework of those 
twenty deceptive topics . . . each of 
which is becoming more and more 
highly restrictive, even as he gazes 
blankly. 

And, oh yes! Three thousand words 
only, please! 

Is it any wonder Doctor, that the 
patient sits there sick, and with fingers 
twitching? 

How he starts at the slightest 
thought, led by false leads. See his 
gaze come unglued! Observe the va- 
cant look! 

Oh, for a gimmick! 

He reaches! Withdraws . . 
. .. Analyzes. 

The twitching becomes more pro- 
nounced. 

See him study the titillating teaser, 
“We hope entrants will find these tit- 
les challenging and sufficiently in- 
triguing to suggest ideas.” 

A tic develops, unnoticed, in his 
right cheek. 

He peers at the verbal handcuffs 
printed below: 

“Manuscripts are limited to the fol- 
lowing topics.” 

And then it hits him. The Winner. 
The gimmick. 

If any one of these subjects, prop- 
erly handled, is deemed worthy of 
publication, what untold power might 
be generated by a fusion of them all? 

Found! The key to a literary A- 
bomb of awesome proportions! 

His fever rises! 

A quick reference to his primer 
once again. 

“Open with exciting action, with 
something different.” 

Hell, yes! 

Stand back, Doc! We may be at 
the crisis! 

THE TWENTY TOPICS OF BCL. 

Guns blazing defiance at the horde 
of screaming savages behind, the lov- 
able young lieutenant drove spurs 
cruelly into the lathered horse’s flanks, 
sending it crashing through the wide 
French windows of the shocked 
Duchess’ estate, out of the fierce sun 
and whistling arrows which, for the 
past three hours had beaten down 
unmercifully upon his naked form 
and that of the silently sobbing 
woman who clung, uncomplainingly 
hebind him. 

“I LOVE ANIMALS”, he shouted 
piteously, plucking feebly at the ar- 
rows scattered incongruously here and 
there about his person, “BUT .. .”. 

The regal matron at whose feet he 
had collapsed, viewed him coldly. She 
was not used to people entering unan- 
nounced. 

“Indeed sir” she said, accusingly, 


. Sifts 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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City of Night by John Rechy, Grove 
Press, New York — $5.95. 
Rechy has gone to a great deal of trouble 
to impress the reader with the idea that 
the young men, hustlers and beautiful 
boys don’t give a damn. (In fact they 
couldn’t care less.) Their success is based 
on their degree of coolness and studied 
detachment. They have chosen their lot 
and like it. The rest of the world is 
queer. i 
In spite of the fact that he emphasizes 
this conception throughout most of the 
book, one senses a burden of guilt and 
a plea for acceptance. Do the haunting 
childhood memories of rejection and 
mistrust reveal Mr. Rechy as the name- 
less narrator of City of Night? 
Marietta Gowdy 


Notes From A Bottle Found On The 
Beach at Carmel by Evan S. Connell, 
Jr. The Viking Press Inc., N. Y. $6.00 

Inner thought is experienced by many 

and is usually the product of conflict or 

fear. It is generally considered too per- 
sonal to be disclosed to others. In fact, 
most people would consider such a dis- 
closure embarrassing. : 

Evan Connell, Jr., does not find it 
embarrassing to expose his inner 
thoughts, for he has progressed in his 
mental searching. His thought is con- 
templative. Contemplation is rare. The 
ability to record self-contemplation is 
most rare. It is here that Connell be- 
comes unique. He is not only able to 
transcribe his thought processes, but to 
transmit them to the reader. 

His reflections are varied and univers- 
al. Each one is dropped like a stone in 
a still pond. The circles widen and dis- 
appear. He drops another stone. Some- 
times you watch with fascination until 
the last ripple subsides and other times 
you do not note the patterns of the 
water. 

Connell, could be compared to Thom- 
as Merton, except that his contempla- 
tions do not have Merton’s dramatic and 
decisive conclusion. But they do parallel 
one another in many respects. They are 
equally concerned with the religious and 
humanitarian progress of civilization. 
Both are consumed with intellectual curi- 
osity and repeatedly question their own 
worth. 

Evan Connell, Jr., has a tremendous 
fund of general information and is multi- 
lingual. He touches on every corner of 
the globe and every era. Time holds a 
great fascination for him. His thoughts 


BROOKS 


may be centered on the present or cen- 
turies past. 

Notes From A Bottle Found On The 
Beach at Carmel, will be read and re- 
membered for a long time. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


Strength to Love by Martin Luther King, 
Jr, New York: Harper & Row, $3.50 
Sermons are often static essays which 
present classic problems with cliché so- 
lutions. This cannot be said of the six- 
teen sermons selected for STRENGTH 
TO LOVE. Dr. King’s sermons have the 
present racial crisis as their background. 
They were all written for his congrega- 
tion, and preached during or after the 
bus protest in Montgomery, Alabama. 

Dr. King was reluctant to have his 
sermons printed, because he felt they 
were directed to the listening ear and not 
the reading eye. Consequently he revised 
them somewhat for publication. It is in- 
teresting that even with these changes, 
his force is felt as though he were pres- 
ent. The editing does not lessen the 
strength and clarity of his message, which 
encourages his people to use Christian 
love as a shield against evil. 

“To our most bitter opponents we say: 
‘We shall match your capacity to inflict 
suffering by our capacity to endure suf- 
fering. One day we shall win freedom, 
but not only for ourselves. We shall so 
appeal to your heart and conscience that 
we shall win you in the process, and our 
victory will be a double victory.’ ” 

Three of the sermons were written 
while Dr. King was in Georgia jails. One 
of these, SHATTERED DREAMS, most 
vividly shows the maturity and spiritual 
growth which he has attained. In it he 
warns the Negro against bitterness and 
injurious repression. 

“Some of us. of course, will die with- 
out having received the realization of 


. freedom, but we must continue to sail 


our chartered course. Only in this way 
shall we live without the fatigue of bitter- 


Patricia Moyes, author of 
MURDER A LA MODE, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 


- eR 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


ness and the drain of resentment.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., not only 
proves himself to be a man of deep and 
infinite conviction, but one truly possess- 
ed by contagious faith. His sermons will 
speak to the hearts and consciences of all 
who read them. 


—Marietta Gowdy 


Caravans by James A. Michener. New 

York: Random House, $5.95. 

What the critics have said about native 
son, James A  Michener’s Caravans 
seems to matter little. Whether he writes 
like an angel or not, Caravans has found 
its way to the upper reaches of the Best 
Seller List. 

The novel begins in Kabul, Afghanis- 
tan, in 1946, at a time when the major- 
ity of women clearly are not emancipat- 
ed. They are, in fact, barely visible and 
required to wear a chaderi in public. At 
this time, Mark Miller, a young staff 
member of the American Embassy is 
assigned the task of finding Ellen Jaspar. 
Originally from Dorset, Pa., she had 
married an Afghanistan engineer, Nazrul- 
lah (graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance), and then disappeared into the 
desert. 

During his search, Mark Miller be- 
comes part of a strange triangle made 
of Nur Muhammad, a Mohemmadan; 
Dr. Stoglitz, a renegade Christian and 
ex-Nazi, and himself, a Jew. Their cir- 
cumstances forced a certain enlighten- 
ment upon these three men of three dis- 
parate philosophies. 

Ellen Jaspars, herself, seems to be the 
most elusive character in the book. Ac- 
cording to an assistant professor of music 
at Bryn Mawr, “Ellen Jaspar is sick 
with the disease that is beginning to in- 
fect our ablest young people. She has 
disaffiliated herself from the beliefs that 
gave our society its structure in the past, 
but she has found no new structure up- 
on which she can rely for that support 
which every human life requires.” And 
the portrait of Ellen Jaspars vascillates 
from that of a beautiful woman of extra- 
ordinary vitality to one of an ambivalent 
and sophomoric coed. 

What is striking in this book is the 
picture of the ancient world as it exists 
in the twentieth century — as persevering 
as the ginko tree — as it slowly re- 
linquishes its stand against change. Ellen 
Jaspar’s attempt to find herself by re- 
turning to nature meets a discrepancy 
when she becomes aware that primitive 
man is not necessarily more moral or 
ethical than the squares from Dorset, 
Pa., and that people’s values have to do 
with a spiritual condition that is neither 
elevated by poverty nor demeaned by 
progress. : 

Michener’s descriptions of the desert 
are vivid and moving. His. picture of 
Afghan polo, . “buzkashi”, is exciting 
beyond credibility although Mr. Mich- 
ener assures us that the game still exists. 

Sometimes a place looms in a writer’s 
imagination so that it becomes a giant 
while the characters who dwell there 
remain pygmies at its mercy. So it is 
with the deserts of Afghanistan, the real 
protaganists of Mr. Michener’s novel: 
Kyber Pass, Kubul, Qala Bist, Dasht-i- 
Margo. . . 


—Peggy Lewis 
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Fly and the Fly-Bottle by Ved Mehta. 
Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.95 
The life of English dons is so uncommon 
that one is often led to ponder the con- 
nection between their extraordinary and 
our mundane existence. Mr. Ved Mehta’s 
collection of interviews and comments, 
Fly and the Fly-Bottle, provides an an- 
swer to this query; it is by no means the 
most serious and abstruse book about 
British intellectual life, but it is probably 
the least dull and often shrewdly percep- 
tive. The author is a first-class stylist: 
his prose never drags, and he writes al- 
ways with an eye to clarifying the diffi- 
cult problems and issues that are his con- 
cern. To this end, he adopts the ingenu- 
ous first-person characteristic of the New 
Yorker magazine, where the interviews 

were first published. 

Fly and the Fly-Bottle (from Wittgen- 
stein, “What is your aim in philosophy? 
— To show the fly the way out of the 
fly-bottle.”) is a persuasive mustering of 
incidents and talk to prove that the most 
eminent British philosophers and histori- 
ans are very much like ordinary human 
mortals who do occasionally use ordinary 
language. Not only that, Mr. Mehta dis- 
perses the old illusion of placid medita- 
tions on the sunny, green banks along 
the Cam or Isis. This fine distinc- 
tions of philosophy and fact are no long- 
er confined to academic groves or the 
senior common room, but hashed out in 
nationally televised debates. Far from 
serene, these seemingly dispassionate con- 
troversies are fought with prodigious 
verbal violence and sometimes with sur- 
prising personal venom. The BBC could 
almost ballyhoo LEAVIS vs. SNOW as 
if it were a main event. 3 à 

The fact is that erudite matters in 
Great Britain have a grasp on the public 
imagination that would be unheard of in 
the United States. Mr. Mehta’s book in- 
directly suggests how this is possible. In 
the first place, as the common man bat- 
tles for his bread, so the learned man 
(who as fellow of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge college has a secure living, even 
if he is not, as most are, independently 
wealthy) jousts for plumes and laurels in 
the form of university chairs or other 
honors, some of which incidentally bring 
extra bread and much influence. Second- 
ly, English intellectuals are actors at 
heart, and generally have a great flair 
for eccentricities; in a closely-knit soci- 
ety, they are easily caricatured, parodied, 
and imitated, and quickly inspire ex- 
tremes of hatred or adoration, among 
both colleagues and the public. Mr. Meh- 
ta deftly catches Dr. Toynbee’s infectu- 
ous humility or Trevor-Roper’s pugnaci- 
ty. And he is particularly good in con- 
veying the mystique surrounding Witt- 
genstein and Namier, whose followings 
today are almost religious cults. Namier’s 
disciple John Brooke, for example, in- 
cessantly slips into the present tense 
when speaking of his deceased mentor, 
as if Sir Lewis were still alive. 

But probably the most important rea- 
son for the popularity of these men is 
that they are not mere technicians. Spe- 
cialists they are, and of the highest or- 
der, yet they realize the necessity of re- 
lating their specific knowledge to the 
broad concerns of humanity in general. 
The historians, in particular, have in- 
sisted that the most basic and general 
assumptions of a fellow historian’s judg- 
ments be uprooted. “Study the historians 
before you begin to study history,” E. H. 
Carr maintains. But the British have 
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CRIME CORNER 
Title and Description 


“I, Robot” by Isaac Asimov — Doubleday, New York 
Automation in the 21st century by a master of science fic- 
tion. Asimov presents a chilling picture of the world ravaged 
by atomic wars, its only boundaries vast regional areas. Be- 
tween man and destruction, as Deus Ex Machina, stands 
the super-robot, a selfless, thinking machine, protecting man 
against himself. 


Closed Circuit by William Haggard — Penguin, Baltimore 
A novel of intrigue and suspense by the author of The 
Arena. Set in London, against a backdrop of diplomatic- 
political shenanigans, it is a well-contrived tale with a faint 
Graustarkian flavor. 


Death in Covert by Colin Willock — Penguin, Baltimore 
If you are English and a dedicated hunter you will enjoy this 
one. If you are not, you may not eveh understand it, much 
less follow the skillful plotting to its “sticky” end. 


Zen There Was Murder by H.R.F. Keating — Penguin, 
Baltimore. A very dull English mystery (?) involving an ill- 
assorted group of odd-balls gathered for a week’s study of 
Zen in the dripping English countryside. To quote the au- 
thor, we've given this “a good think” and decided that... 
Zis one ztinks! 

Landscape With Dead Dons by Robert Robinson — Pen- 
guin, Baltimore. This will litter the landscape with dead 
readers, knocked cold by boredom. If you like English 
Dons, this is loaded! For Arglophiles only. 


Gideon’s Fire by J. J. Marric — (Harper & Row, New 
York). The author of the popular Inspector Gideon series 
has written a haunting and suspenseful mystery that excells 
his best to date. Expertly woven into the fiction fabric are 
petty thievery, murder, rape, arson and madness which 
flash in and out of the story’s brilliant texture and build 
the tension to a bitter and exhausting climax in a series of 
London slum fires. The Inspector is a vital and wholly 
likeable creation and Mr. Marric has created an equally 
fascinating and violent cast around him. 


The Mother Hunt by Rex Stout — Viking Press, New York 
Nero Wolfe and his familiar henchman, the redoubtable 
“Archie”, wend their sometimes hilarious, often precarious 
way through the mazes of a tense and delightful mystery. 
Wolfe’s predeliction for orchids and gourmet food in no 
way hamper this quick-witted pair in their pursuit of a 
mysterious, missing mother. Their evasive actions to avoid 
the grim-jawed minions of the law and Archie’s near brush 
with romance add spice and pace to an intriguing plot. 


CODE 
— Dull 


**** __ Excellent — original plot bites 
*** __ Very good * 
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done more, for their dealing with history 
and historians amounts to philosophy in 
the old sense of the word (before the 
advent of linguistic analysis as it is pres- 
ently practiced): To decide whether Tay- 
lor or Trevor-Roper is right about what 
Hitler thought and did in 1939, one must 
first settle more general questions — 
whether men are free or determined? if 
history is process or progress? what kind 
of casual relationships really exist? 
Curiously enough, this is the kind of 
encompassing philosophy from which 
most British philosophers have abdicated, 
and while Mr. Mehta is sympathetically 
awed by the Oxford form of mental 
gymnastics, he seems to like the histori- 
ans a lot better. Closer to home, perhaps 
(Mr. Mehta read history at Balliol); but 
closer, too, to the concerns common to 
scholars and a thoughtful public. This is 
the best sense in which Mr. Mehta’s sub- 


jects are popular, and readers who reel 
these same concerns will undoubtedly 
like his book. 

—R. A. Yoder 


Mr. Yoder teaches English at the Sole- 
bury School. 
The Little Duke by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Sete City, New York: Doubleday, 
1.49 
Charlotte Yonge begins this adventure 
in early French history 943 A.D. Then 
young Richard lived in the Castle of 
Bayeux, in the care of the Centevilles. 
His father, Duke William, had placed 
him there where, beside receiving the 
customary ducal education, he could hear 
the old, Norwegian tongue. Other Norm- 
ans had abandoned this language for the 
Languéd oui, a cross between German 
and Latin that was the origin of French. 
Richard’s life at Bayeux changed dras- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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prominent member of the Ken- 

nedy clan has been the ultimate 
contribution of the Irish wave of set- 
tlers to the United States. The des- 
cendants of these settlers have, for the 
most part, kept the memory of the 
old country alive, colorful, but fuz- 
zy from the passage of time. 


Fresh vigor is revitalizing Ireland. 
Industrial development has become a 
principal aim of domestic policy, and 
the unemployment problems that have 
depleted the resources of the country 
have begun to diminish in intensity. 
Many of the young people who have 
emigrated because of lack of oppor- 
tunity have begun to return. The 
blood-letting effect of this leak is be- 
ing dammed by the creation of new 
jobs in industry created by German, 
American, Dutch and Japanese in- 
vestments. Private enterprise has 
breathed life into the glass factories. 
The Donegal Tweed weavers have 
formed a protective association. The 
‘Belleek factory is producing to ca- 
pacity, but not filling the new demand. 
The legitimate anxiety of the govern- 
ment has been for good cause, and 
the ensuing changes are promising a 
beautiful future. 


Although not much larger than the 
state of Maine, the coast of Ireland 
is serrated with coves, caves, and cliffs, 
broken by stretches of beautiful sand 
beaches. The interior of the island is 
packed with a variety of counties, 
each quite different from the next, 
but all identifiably Irish. The visual 
variety is phenomenal — farms, pas- 
tures, bare mountains, lush vegetation, 
wastelands, moonscapes — even a 
“Capri” in Bantry Bay. This little land 
is filled with castles, peat bogs, mists, 
linen, tweed, whiskey and Blarney. 

So compact that nothing inland is 
more than seventy miles from the sea, 
the cities are linked by a webbing of 


that are not charming are paved. 

The steamer leaves twice a week 
from Galway, which shows the evi- 
dence of centuries of trading with 
Spain. Thirty miles out to sea lies 
Inishmore, Inishmaan and Inisheer — 
the Aran Islands. The life of the is- 
landers is as rugged and unrelenting 
as a man’s life could be, yet these 
sturdy people have made the soil for 
their livestock from sand and sea- 
weed. They fish in “currahs,” boats 
made of tarred canvas and laths — 
a method surviving from earliest 
times. Cut off from the world, they 
try to be self-sufficient even to weav- 
ing all their cloth. The men wear 
jacket and trousers of white home- 
spun, “bawneens,” and sometimes a 
belt of colored wool, called a “crios.” 
The islanders cover their feet with 
“Pampooties,” a shoe without heels, 
made of rough hide. Staying a few 
days on Aran is like plunging without 
warning into the “Twilight Zone.” The 
Gaelic tongues, songs and folklore 
are preserved in a pure state. Synge’s 
play “Riders to the Sea” has aroused 
curiosity, and this is evident to a 
degree during the summer, but for the 
rest of the year the islanders stand 
up alone to the ravages of the At- 
lantic. 

There is a timeless quality about 
Ireland. It is often said that a clock 
ticking in an English pub is inter- 
rupted by a grunt now and then. In 
an Irish pub the clock, if there is one, 
cannot be heard because of the chat- 
ter. 

For sportsmen the attractions of 
Ireland are known the world over. 
The lakes, mountains, and moors have 
roads. This is the point at which to 
discuss the roads. They are scenic, 
never crowded, and charming. Those 
a great deal to offer. If riding in the 
mornings, pony trekking through 
mountains, first-class show jumping, 
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or the finest bloodstock in the world 
interest you, plan never to leave Ire- 
land. Hunting in Ireland means the 
pursuit of some beast of the chase 
by a pack of hounds guided entirely 
by scent. The hounds can be followed 
either on horseback or on foot. There 
are eighty-four registered packs of 
hounds, each maintained by a Hunt 
Club. The more important packs are 
those followed on horseback, since 
Ireland is one of the best horsebreed- 
ing countries in the world. The Irish 
hunter is probably unparalleled as 
the world’s greatest cross-country 
horse. Horse and hound have been an 
integral part of Irish country life 
through the centuries, and the coun- 
tryside is unlimited in the variety of 
fences for cross country riding: The 
fact is, to hurdle fences is simple 
only with an Irish horse. The hunting 
horse in different countries knows his 
terrain better than the rider. 

It is possible to fish in settings of 
incredible beauty throughout Erin all 
accessibly located. Ireland holds rela- 
tively more fish bearing waters than 
any other country in the world. Spring 
salmon, which have .spent two years 
in the sea, average eight to twelve 
pounds and are abundant. Bigger sal- 
mon are fairly common in some areas. 


The best fishing waters are in the 
hands of private proprietors who re- 
serve them for fun and profit. Stret- 
ches of water may be rented by the 
day or week by visiting fishermen. 
Nevertheless, there is a wide variety 
of lakes and rivers where a fisher- 
man can enjoy himself absolutely free. 

The golf links are in playing condi- 
tion throughout the year owing to the 
mild Irish climate. The competition 
season generally extends from March 
to October, and visitors are welcomed 
warmly. There are over two hundred 
courses, and a tour around the coast 
gives a choice of over twenty first- 
class 18 hole championship courses. 
These courses stand favorable com- 
parison with the greatest in the world. 


America has baseball — Ireland has 
hurling and Gaelic Football. Hurling 
is a type of lawn tennis with a lethal 
weapon. For this reason, undoubtedly, 
the British have seen fit to protect 
themselves from the better players by 
banning the game many times. 

The enthusiasm for Gaelic Football 
matches any national enthusiasm of 
our own. There is apparently a real 
difference in the way the Irish and 
the Americans play the game, but I 
don’t understand exactly what the 
difference is. 

-o-< e 

Another article will follow — dis- 
cussing the arts of theatre, language, 
and marriage. 
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Get away from it all on the 


BOAC Jet Bridge to the Orient 


and South Pacific 


There still are places where the loudest noise is a temple gong and the 
most urgent decision is between ivory and jade in a dim, cool shop. 

Go there via the BOAC Rolls-Royce 707 Jet Bridge, with the only same- 
plane service from New York to the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. Stop over in San Francisco, Honolulu and Tokyo at no increase 
in air fare. Daylight flying all the way is your guarantee of not missing 
anything. 

En route, experiment with Oriental delicacies—entire meals if you like 
—as well as enjoying the complete Continental menu. Both are part 
of BOAC’s superb cabin service by Chinese, Japanese and British 
stewardesses. 

In Hong Kong, you can join a BOAC direct flight to Sydney, Australia. 
In Sydney, you can connect with BOAC’s jet flights to New Zealand. 
Or you can continue around the world from Hong Kong, again by 
Rolls-Royce 707. 

For reservations to the Orient, the South Pacific and around the world, 
see your Travel Agent, or call BOAC direct. 
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TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Mary Van Wye 
Mr. Lewis Bell Mgr. Jenkintown Store 
Doris Blau B.C.L. Travel Editor 


Buz Allen 


By Peggy Lewis 

t comes to life before my eyes. 
You see, Mr. Wanamaker, there 

I am, in command. And that’s the 
104th. It makes me proud to know 
that now the Battle of Fair Oaks will 
be remembered long after my time.” 

“General Davis, this is a masterly 
canvas. What does William Trego call 
it?” 

“ ‘Rescue of the Colors!’ I have two 
$25.00 subscriptions on this paper al- 
ready, and I thought...” 

“The General ought not to be beg- 
ging for money for the commemora- 
tion of the deeds of these brave neigh- 
bors of ours; and I thought we ought 
to do the very best that could be done, 
and the very least that could be done 
was to put these deeds into permanent 
form.” 

So, in the Doylestown Courtroom, 
October 20, 1899, General Davis told 
the story of the actual rescue at Fair 
Oaks, during the Civil War. John 


Wanamaker explained that the paint- 


Doris Blau 
_ Evelyn Rourke 

Buz Allen 
Mrs. Carhart 


ing was intended as the gift of a friend 
and neighbor as well as a mark of 
deep regard for an old Bucks County 
man who had been an inspiration to 
him — Isaiah Williamson — the 
greatest, true philanthropist in the 
state since the days of Stephen Girard: 
Today, “Rescue of the Colors,” pre- 
sented to the County of Bucks by 
J. W. Wanamaker, hangs in the li- 
brary of the Bucks County Historical 
Society. 

John Wanamaker, founder of the 
John Wanamaker empire, a man look- 
ed upon with deep regard, was a vol- 
uminous writer. His pioneer work in 
the field transformed advertising writ- 
ing. In middle age, he wrote on muni- 
cipal, state and national political is- 
sues. Life of Isaiah V. Williamson, his 
only book, was published by Lippin- 
cott in 1928, five years after his death. 
It comes as no surprise then that when 
the original John Wanamaker store 
was dedicated, Dec. 30, 1911, Presi- 
dent Taft made the principal address. 

In keeping with the philanthropic 
and progressive tradition, “Luncheon 
at John Wanamaker’s Jenkintown, 
Pa.,” the Dark Horse Program of the 
radio industry (92.5FM—WIFIFM), 
was begun four years ago, September, 
1959, after this suburban branch store 
had been open a year and a half. 

As a public service paid for by pri- 
vate industry, the program is run by 
Buzz Allen, one-time salesman and 
announcer at WBUX in Doylestown, 
with the tremendous and able assist- 
ance of Mary Van Wye, Public Rela- 
tions, John Wanamaker, Jenkintown. 
The FM guests, equal in importance 
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to those of anybody else in the busi- 
ness, make up a showcase for service 
organizations in the three-state area; 
and the program is unusual, too, in 
that it runs a full three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Among the many bones cast 
through the air, one of the grand 
goofs originated with the fashion éx- 
pert, Ruby Graham: when Buzz asked 
for the new hem length, she enunciat- 
ed, without hesitation, “Seventeen in- 
ches above the knee!” 

Mike Ellis and St. John Terrell have 
appeared on the show repeatedly, and 
some of the other guests have been: 
Children’s Heart Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, Abington Township Commis- 
sioners and Delaware Valley Chapter 
of the National Hemophaelia Founda- 
tion where the hemophaeliacs, them- 
selves, appeared on the air. Buzz Al- 
len received his first Athletic Letter, 
post facto, on this program. A series 
with G. E. Missile and Space Program 
has just been concluded. Giles Zim- 
merman from International House 
brought in two students, one from 
Kenya and one from India. The audi- 
ence of Thursday, February 14, heard 
Steve Kneisel, Director of Philadel- 
phia Crime Prevention Association. A 
later program presented girl scout, 
Barbara Flick, seventeen, of Elkins 
Park, who went to the Girl Scout 
Chalet in Switzerland this summer, 
representing Region III, Girl Scouts 
USA. 

The program avoids merchandizing 
and, as a result of paying its own way 
for air time, John Wanamaker is able 
to maintain its traditional independ- 
ence of action. A 
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* Associated with the school for 
` seven years as an Employment 
Counselor for the Department of 
Labor and Industry of the Com- 
mon wealth of Pennsylvania. 

First of all, who is Christopher 
Dock? Well, he was a colonial Men- 
nonite schoolteacher, for one thing. 
Strangely enough, one often learns 
first about his death: alone, while at 
prayer at the close of the day in early 
spring, 1771. They found him kneel- 
ing, established tradition says, there 
in his small classroom where he was 
accustomed to meet and teach the 
children from around and about what 
is now the Harleysville-Skippack 
area. 

Along with his teaching and farm- 
ing, Christopher Dock also wrote 
hymns for his schoolchildren and fel- 
low church members — to be sung 
a cappella, lined out with just a tun- 
ing fork for a guide. Eight of these 
compositions have been preserved. 
Four have been given musical ar- 
rangements by Alice Parker Shaw. 
They are in German verse, so their 
author must have been one of the 
many immigrants arriving from some 
Western European community of 
Mennonite solidarity, probably the 
German Palatinate. Research on his 
origins continues. 

Christopher Dock was a man of 
great religious zeal, spurred on by the 
continuing ferment within and about 
his denomination, then just complet- 
ing the second century since its 
founding. He apparently had develop- 
ed a well-integrated philosophy of 
life, especially as related to the pro- 
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cesses of learning, which were ob- 
viously of the liveliest interest to him. 

Even today in educational circles 
his treatise on School Management 
(Schul-Ordnung) is recognized as the 
first significant pedagogical writing to 
be published in the colonies. It was 
completed in 1750 at the request of 
an influential parent who admired 
Christopher Dock’s classroom meth- 
ods. However, publication was long 
delayed by request of the modest 
author. One of his pupils, Christopher 
Sauer, Jr., of Germantown, published 
the first two editions in 1770, the 
year before the author died. 

But along with these outstanding 
evidences of stature, Christopher 
Dock is also remembered for creative- 
ness of another kind: he executed ex- 
cellent examples of what is called 
Fraktur writing, a term whose mean- 
ing is analagous to engrossing. It is, 
in short, the folk art typified by 
Pennsylvania Germans who embel- 
lished hand lettering by using bold, 
highly stylized Gothic type-faces with 
accompanying, brightly-colored dec- 
orations not unlike those seen in med- 
ieval manuscripts. 

Such attractive pieces were either 
to be hung on a wall or else hidden 
away for safe-keeping, depending up- 
on their intrinsic value to an owner. 
Subject matter ranged widely: from 
biblical texts to homely, local sayings 


Septer 
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(Den Auerhahn macht Liebeblind, so 
gehts auch manchem Menschenkind); 
to birth, marriage and death certifi- 
cates; indentured apprentice agree- 
ments and the like. 

In this art form Christopher Dock 
was indeed adept. To help his pupils 
with their lessons, he would letter a 
special vorscrift (“Goldene ABC’s) 
for them to copy. He is thought to 
have prepared diplomas and brightly 
decorated award cards to be presentea 
on occasion. =: accomplishment in 
this field he has long been known to 
antiquarians. 

In observing the life and times of 
Christopher Dock you come face to 
face with his contemporaries, too — 
Benjamin Franklin (with his alter 
ego “Poor Richard”) and of course 
all the other Founding Fathers. So 
here we stand, looking back two hun- 
dred years: if we listen sharply 
enough, we can hear the same omi- 
nous sounds of rasping social frictions 
which are still with us today in our 
materialistic society. Christopher Dock 
might have called it the struggle be- 
tween God and Mammon. 

The Christopher Dock High School 
hopes to point the way to resolving 
this struggle. It would do so by creat- 
ing a God-related behavior pattern, 
growing out of God-transformed lives, — 
to improve our modern social relation- 
ships, and by creating resources for 
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a) Christopher Dock Mennonite High School 
b) Aerial view of the school and grounds 
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man’s more profound spiritual and 
psychic sustenance. 

To meet especially the needs of the 
church body which it serves, the 
Christopher Dock High School was 
opened in 1954. Near Kulpsville, Pa., 
the campus occupies forty acres of 
what had hitherto been lush farm- 
land, a portion of the thousand-acre 
Penn-grant to the Lukens family, co- 
lonial Quaker proprietors. 

The present student body numbers 
267. When the current building pro- 
gram is completed, the school ex- 
pects to be able to accommodate over 
300, at which point stable enrollment 
is anticipated, unless an additional 
level of training, such as a junior 
college, were to be added. “i 

Farms are gradually vanishing 
from this and adjacent Bux-Mont 
areas. Agriculture just naturally with- 
ers under soaring taxes and with the 
push of invading industry and its re- 
sulting suburban spread. 

As a group, Mennonites are par- 
ticularly affected because, traditional- 
ly, they have been attracted to land 
cultivation and its related occupations. 
So they now face a hard choice be- 
tween leaving their homesteads or 
changing their vocations. 

Its sponsors are counting on the 
Christopher Dock High School to take 
a leading part in making the transi- 
tion easier. The content of the school’s 


curriculum, although to a very large 
extent prescribed by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, indicates something about the 
directions in which life and career ad- 
justments are being sought. 

About a third of the Faculty at 
Christopher Dock hold master’s de- 
grees. The remainder have under- 
graduate degrees, mainly in subject 
matter fields with, of course, the re- 
quired credits for teacher certification. 
Faculty men and women have inter- 
ests and responsibilities apart from 
the school, too. Principally they are 
engaged in youth work in their 
churches, along with making other 
contributions such as aid in building 
church libraries. Writing and other 
creative work takes of their time as 
well. 

The Parent-Teacher Planning Com- 
mittee provides three general meet- 
ings at the school during the year to 
share in the fruits of progress. From 
two to three hundred parents attend. 
The programs aim at adolescent-par- 
ent relationships, teacher-parent fel- 
lowship, and educational understand- 
ings, but other items that appear on 
the agenda are: outreach of the 
school, educational planning (cur- 
riculum content), alumni achieve- 
ment, fund-raising. 

To an astonishing degree, students 
take the well-being of the school very 
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much to heart. For instance, they have 
two “free” days a year when they go 
out on their own, get jobs and bring 
their earnings back to be applied to 
whatever financing the school feels is 
most pressing. Last year these con- 
tributions amounted to over forty-six 
hundred dollars. 

But this is not the end. The senior 
class gives a weekend of service to 
mission churches for a whirlwind 
paint-up, clean-up, “general assist- 
ance” campaign. Eighty students have 
also volunteered for summer work 
projects at the school as well. 

Evidently the reason day-to-day stu- 
dent relations are generally very good 
is traceable to a careful election of ap- 
plicants in the first place, with sub- 
sequent continuing emphasis upon 
the watchword of the school, Know- 
ledge with Reverence. Stu- 
dents, whether white or of some other 
race, Mennonite or non-Mennonite in 
religious affiliation, are recruited from 
those with both the necessary scholas- 
tic aptitude to meet course require- 
ments and the considered conviction 
that what they can get from the school 
will contribute effectively to their life 
aims. The school takes the position 
that meaty, course-content is being 
offered, the faculty is dedicated, the 
educational climate the best the ad- 
ministration can contrive. Successful 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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hen the new paddle-wheel river 

boat, the “Sara Maynard Clark” 
starts its journeys up and down the 
Delaware River at New Hope, it will 
recall the brief careers of steamboats 
a hundred years ago. 

According to the Bucks County 
Historical-Tourist Commission, Falls- 
ington, the little “Major William Bar- 
nett” was the most tenacious of the 
old timers in struggling through the 
many difficult rapids of the Delaware. 
There was the “Reindeer” too that 
soon called it quits and the ill-fated 
“Alfred Thomas”, built at Easton in 
1859. Its first trip, with 100 promi- 
nent passengers aboard, was destined 
to be its last. With flags flying amid 
the cheers of an enthusiastic throng, it 
headed up river. At noon all disem- 
barked at Keller’s Hotel except thirty- 
three men. They went on a trip farth- 
er up-stream. In trying to ascend a 
rapids the engine strove so hard that 
the boiler burst, blowing the forepart 
of the boat into fragments and shak- 
ing the surrounding hills like an earth- 
quake. Many leading businessmen of 
Easton lost their lives and others were 
severely injured. 

The “Sara Maynard Clark”, while 
simulating an old-time river steam- 
boat has no boiler to blow up. Its 
paddle-wheel churns the water and the 
whistle echoes in the hills, but it has 
safety features never dreamed of in 
the old steamers. The large crowd that 
attended the christening on June 24th 
was reminiscent of the eager throngs 
that used to greet the old river boats. 
The only thing lacking was a cannon, 
which, in those days was necessary 
for any celebration. There were flags 
and two bands, men and women and 
many small boys, and something un- 
known a century ago, news photo- 
graphers and swarms of reporters. 

Mrs. Sara Maynard Clark of Doy- 
lestown christened her namesake with 
a well-aimed bottle of champagne. 
Mike Ellis of the Bucks County Play- 
house was master of ceremonies and 
Odette Myrtil sang “Old Man River.” 
Mary Pascuzzo, co-owner with her 
husband Pete, presented him with a 
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At launching L to R—Odette, Mike Ellis 
Front L to R—Sara Maynard Clark, 
Pete Pascuzzo 


pilot’s cap and a kiss. To keep the 
memory of the occasion ever bright, 
Mrs. Clark was given a handsome 
plate with a picture of the boat en- 
graved on it and the inscription “To 
Commemorate Launching of the Sara 
Maynard Clark, June 24, 1963.” It 
was the work of Peg and Don Hedges 
and was presented by Dr. Arthur 
Ricker, president of the New Hope 
Historical Society. 


PERKASIE BOOSTERS HOLD 
ANTIQUES FAIR 

The Menlo Aquatic Boosters of 
Perkasie will hold a Covered Bridge 
Antiques Flea Market on September 
7th at Lake Lenape, Route 152, in 
Perkasie from 10 AM to 6 PM. An- 
tique dealers from the tri-state area 
will offer a unique collection of clocks, 
jewelry, dolls, buttons, small furniture 
for sale. 


CENTRAL BUCKS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE MOVES TO 
NEW LOCATION 

Due to the rapid growth of this 
area, the Chamber has moved its head- 
quarters to 705 N. Main Street (Old 
611), Doylestown. The new location 
will provide greatly expanded facili- 
ties. 


Indicative of the changing times, is 
the breaking up and redevelopment of 
some of the huge properties in the 
nearby Poconos. Western Heritage 
Properties, who recently announced 
their development of the 4200-acre 
former Brewster estate in Lord’s Val- 
ley, have just purchased another hold- 
ing of approximately 390 acres, in- 
cluding a 50-acre spring-fed lake. The 
property will have two subdivisions; 
Valley View overlooking the Delaware 
Valley, and Hidden Lake, which will 
comprise lake-front and lake-view lots 
on Hidden Lake itself. 


A Freak July Storm smashed many of the towering old shade trees around the 
Bill Burpee home on Warden Farm, Doylestown, R.D., and sent this towering 
tree crashing through the roof of the kitchen wing. Fortunately the Burpee’s and 
their six children were on vacation at the time. The tree is resting on the kitchen 
roof, its only support is the thin splinter of broken wood in the central back- 
ground making this odd picture suggestive of a reclining satyr. 
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By Earl Mohn 
larence Heiser sure is a crazy 
fellow and I keep wondering 

about him a lot because he’s always 
fooling around with cats in a way I 
don’t know why. Before I found out 
the way he acts with cats I didn’t 
bother much about him. He was just 
a skinny fellow who always needed a 
haircut when he went past our house 
going to his grandma’s place to prac- 
tice on the piano. 

I knew the fellows that loaf around 
at Foltz’s restaurant uptown don’t like 
Clarence and don’t want him around 
and call him Sissy, and I always 
thought maybe they call him that be- 
cause of the way he walks. He always 
walks like he is trying to walk on air 
or like he is afraid his feet will break 
or slide out from under him if he 
ever lets them touch the ground. 

Whenever Mom sees him going past 
our house, she says he reminds her of 
a scarecrow and maybe he is trying 
to fly. Mom says he certainly is a 
strange boy but she guesses he came 
by his strange ways fair enough be- 
cause his Pop is just as bad, always 
wanting to build a radio aerial so high 
up in the air the static can’t get to it, 
and always chasing all over the coun- 
try in an automobile older than any 
anywhere except in a museum maybe. 

Clarence’s Pop grows nice dahlias, 
though, Mom says. She says she 
doesn’t begrudge him his winning first 
prize at the county fair every year. 
She admits he deserves the prize even 
if he is a little bit touched in the head. 
And I tell Mom maybe it’s his dahlias 
that make him keep his old auto- 
mobile because its red and looks like 
those big red dahlias he wins the 
prizes with. 

But I never bothered about Clar- 
ence’s Pop at all and I never bothered 
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about Clarence either until after that 
day over in Wolf’s woods. 

I was over in the woods all alone, 
fooling around and thinking maybe 
Pd start building myself a shack, but 
I got watching a couple squirrels, and 
before I got anything done the after- 
noon was over and it was time to go 
home for supper. I started going out 
along the main path towards the edge 
of the woods, and just when I got to 
where I could see the edge, I saw a 
pile of fresh ground that looked like 
the top of a grave, and right away I 
thought there was a baby buried 
there, I don’t know why. Kids just get 
funny ideas like that, I guess. Any- 
way, I picked up a stick and started 
digging open the grave, wondering 
whose baby it was and whether the 
parents or someone killed it or 
whether it just got sick and died or 
whether it was buried alive maybe. 
Golly, I had crazy ideas! I thought it 
was awful to kill a baby by burying 
it alive or any other way, and I 
wondered why, if it just died, they 
buried it there in the woods instead 
of in a cemetery. 

I was excited and I dug as fast as 
I could, and pretty soon I could see 
something white showing. It was the 
top of a big cardboard box, and when 
I scraped off the dirt so I could open 
the box, there were a lot of magazines 
wrapped and tied in a bundle, and I 
couldn’t see the baby. I took the 
string off the bundle and peeled off 
the magazines one at a time, and the 
smell got stronger and stronger, and 
then I saw it. 

But it wasn’t a baby at all and I 
was sort of disappointed. It was a cat. 
It smelled terrible and it felt worse, 
so I dropped it right back into the hole 
again, but before I started covering it 
with dirt, I took a good look at it. It 
had a funny kind of jacket made of 
some pink stuff, and it had a white 
ribbon around its neck. 

I didn’t bother much about burying 
it the way it was when I found it. I 
just put the lid back on the box and 
threw the magazines on top and then 
kicked enought dirt on top to cover 
everything so no one could see what 
it was. But I kept one magazine out 
so I could wipe my dirty-sticky hands, 
and when I was cleaning my hands I 


Saw a name on the label on the cover. 
It was Clarence Heiser’s name and 
the magazine was an Etude. 

So I guessed it was Clarence’s cat 
that I found, but I couldn’t figure out 
why he took it all the way to the 
woods to bury it when he could’ve 
buried it in his own back „yard and 
maybe could've put one of his Pop’s 
dahlias in with the jacket and the rib- 
bon to make it more fancy. I couldn’t 
figure it out, and I kept thinking about 
it all the time I was walking home. I 
thought Clarence sure must have been 
a funny fellow to dress a dead cat up 
that way and then carry it almost a 
mile before he buried it there under 
the big pin oak. 

When I got to the creek that runs 
through the middle of Wenger’s 
meadow, I stopped to wash my hands 
because they still felt like there was 
some sticky stuff on them from the 
cat. I washed the stuff off my hands 
all right, but I still felt kind of sticky, 
sort of like there was something slimy 


sticking in me somewhere, and when 
I got home I couldn’t eat much for 
supper because I kept remembering 
the dead cat and the way it smelled 
and the way it felt when I touched it. 
Mom said I was sick or something, 
because I wasn’t eating like a hog and 
stuffing myself full the way she said 
I always did. I said there was nothing 
wrong with me and I was all right, 
but that was a lie because I couldn't 
get my mind off Clarence and the cat, 
and I couldn’t stop wondering whether 
it just died or got killed and whether 
it was Clarence’s cat or someone 
else’s. 

Late one afternoon a couple of 
days later when it was pretty hot, I 
went up to Foltz’s restaurant to get a 
plate of ice cream and a bottle of soft 
drink. There were a lot of fellows sit- 
ting around on the porch, smoking 
and talking, and when I came out 
there was Clarence coming up the 
steps of the porch to where the fel- 
lows were. 

When he got to the top of the steps 
he leaned against a porch post kind of 
shy-like, and said, “Hello, fellows!” 
and smiled a little, but no one paid 
any attention to him. The fellows 
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Princess Lee Radziwill wearing her Emba Jasmine mink jacket by Maxmilian in 
New York. A luxurious example of the new “sportive” trend for the coming 


fashion year. 
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LUXURIOUS FUR FASHIONS FOR FALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


RA Ting 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


gus b BLEAM'S 


We are showing the most exquisite furs that 
you have ever seen in our “All New Collec- 
tion” Coats, Jackets and Stoles have been 
created from luxurious skins into truly ori- 
ginal, exclusive fashions. Make sure that you 
step out in fashion this Fall and Winter. 


Deerskin jackets and accessories a 
ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN 536-2382 


In The Beginning 

(Continued from Page 14) 

roller, “shock” grain sheaves, and 
tend the grain shute on the momen- 
tous occasion of “Threshing Day.” 

In 1920 my father emerged victor- 
ious from his business involvement 
and was at last free to give all his time 
and attention to a suburban pastorate. 

Father kept the farm. Our good 
Swedish neighbors sold their place 
and moved into ours. For ten years 
they took care of our horse and cow 
and tried to keep the encroaching 
thickets from such fields as could still 
be tilled. 

Pater familias on the farm across 
the big creek, died, and the boys sold 
out and went into industry. One after 
another, the Bucks county farmers 
were retiring; plowing less, planting 
less and giving up their stalls in the 
Terminal Market. The creamery clos- 
ed down. No more manure wagons 
radiated fertility from the freight sid- 
ing. In the city, the taxi had supplant- 
ed the horse, and there was no more 
manure. 

On my summer vacations, I visited 
the farm, disappearing from the 
suburb whenever I had train fare, 
and camping out in the work shop, 
or under a tree, until somebody came 
and got me. The Lunds were my 
cherished friends, and I was careful 
not to complicate their housekeeping; 
but evenings we sat on the porch and 
gossiped until black dark filled the 
front pasture with fireflies. 

The Lunds’ son-in-law was a dairy 
farmer. When he visited the “old 
folks” I heard the price of milk, $2.88 
less freight, per hundred weight — 
48 quarts. The stuff was perishable. 
He had to sell it or lose it. But there 
was also the “quota differential.” 
When the milk supply exceeded his 
quota, the price was cut in half. So 
when the Inspectors demanded that 
he cement his milk house, he just did 
not know where the money was com- 
ing from. 

One Summer, I rode the now aged 
“Kansas colt” five miles and forked 
straw for the son-in-law’s Threshing 
day. The next summer I had my own 
car and stopped to buy gas at a new 
gas station. There was the Son-in-law, 
happy and prosperous with his own 
gas station. 

It would seem that farmers, like 
their products, are perishable, but ap- 
pearances are deceiving. Twenty years 
later, I looked over my line fence, 
and there was the Son-in-law cultivat- 
ing corn for my neighbor, ten hours 
a day, seven days a week. He had re- 
tired. Affluent from the gas station, 
and bored he was back at farming 
again. A 
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Unpronounceable 


` (Continued from Page 16) 


“that is an abominable way to treat 
a horse!” 

‘Don’t you think I know it, dear 
Madame?” he gurgled, in a winning 
welter of blood. “I would love to re- 
turn, to go home . . . to give him 
back to the beckoning prairie which is 
his rightful domain!” 

His gaze became boyish, likable. 

“BUT I CAN’T GO BACK!” he 
coughed, in an adorably arterial spurt, 
“for they are out there! They have 
taken over. They have turned it into 

. - THE BITTER COUNTRY!” 

He fell back, in an attractive faint. 

Outside the savage horde still 
screamed savagely, and loosed an oc- 
casional torrent of poisoned arrows 
at the old castle, and generally car- 
ried on somewhat. 

She stepped over his body to the 
bar, drained a quick one, and turned 
again to where he lay, slumped in fas- 
cinating shock. 

“IT COUNDN’T HAVE BEEN 
THE MARTINIS!” she murmered. 
“Perhaps then, it would not be so pre- 
posterous to BLAME THE WHOLE 
THING ON RADIO-ACTIVE 
FALLOUT! I wonder if this young 
man has an explanation?” 

“Young man” she commanded, in 
that tone reserved for lovable young 
lieutenants who have just come charg- 
ing through the window, guns blazing 
defiance at the horde of savagely 
screaming, et cetera, . . . “where is the 
truth of this matter? Is it merely a 
part of ----” she hesitated, momentar- 
ily, for she was, after all a woman 

. . “of the GREAT CON GAME? 

OF.) 48 uit-. 2.48 i... 2 Some- 
thing deeper, something more es- 
sential, which I fail to grasp, but 
which is nevertheless, universal, and 
essentially . . .” she paused, groping 
for the right word, the precise word 

“essential?” 

“If you will shut up for about ten 
seconds, madam” he whispered in- 
gratiatingly, “I will try to tell you the 
story of who we are .. . and why we 
are here!” 

“We?” said she, warily? 

“Oui” said he, weakly, motioning 
towards the PROFILE OF A STRAN- 
GER who lay on the floor, under 
the horse. “She and me. We. Oui.” 

“Funny I didn’t notice her,” she 
said. 

“Well, there were distracting in- 
fluences,” he grinned, in boyish ane- 
mia. “Then too, it has been my ex- 
perience that we sometimes tend to 
ignore that which is directly under 
our noses.” 

He paused. 


“And that brings me to my second 
problem.” 

“TIl need PEN, PAPER . . . NO 
INK, for what I have in mind, 
Duchess!” . 

“What will you use?” 

He smiled, softly, and pointed to 
his gently bubbling arm. 

“You mean? .. .” she said, shocked. 

“Eh Bien, Madam.” It was spoken 
with simple heroism. “It is necessary. 
Do you know who that young lady 
is?” 

“No.” 

“She is a student from overseas, 
come here, to Bucks County, to study 
spiritualism.” 

“Oh, I see. And one of ours is over 
there, in exchange?” 

“Just so,” said he. 

“But she is dead” cried the other. 
“How horrible! Now we have no one 
to swap!” 

“No dear Madame D,” he laughed. 
“Not dead. Merely in a trance!” 

SEAL EADS 

“Yes,” he nodded, “you could say 
that. Yes. sort of MEDIUM OF EX- 
CHANGE. Yes.” 

Outside, the savage horde seemed 
to be screaming less savagely. Or so 
it seemed. True, the occasional arrows 
were no less fearsome, the flame: tip- 
ped fire shafts no less difficult to 
yank from one’s sensitive skin. . . es- 
pecially burdened as he was with per- 
sonal problems .. . and yet . . . was 
anything really secure, really certain 
in this mad wild world they had in- 
herited? Was there anyplace else on 
this whole earth that offered more 
real shelter, more real surcease? 

He decided there was, and in that 
moment grew up. He would face his 
problems, stare them down, conquer 
them. 

“The natives appear restless to- 
night”, he opined, preparing to leave 
the sheltering walls, “and facing them 
will require a knowledge of their 
ways, their habits, their idiosyncracies, 
their foibles . . .” 

“You are obviously a man of many 
words,” she interrupted gently, “often 
satisfyingly superfluous and rapturous- 
ly redundant. They will love you. 
They won't understand a damn thing 
you say but young as you are... 
and tender . . . oh, how they will love 
you! For they simply adore pork!” 

He stared in cute incomprehension. 
“Pork? As sure as my name be Ar- 
thur, I read thee not, madam!” 


ELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
t, MEW HOPE, PA. VOhuteer 2-3483 
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The Duchess curtsied Guineverly, 
responding, “Know not wherest thou 
art, Artie? It be Bucks, knight, county 
of! You savages are Republican or- 
iented . . . and CAPITOLISTIC 
PIG is their very favorite dish!” 
(Continued on Page 31) 


is only one of over 100 dramatic 
life-size figures — over 30 
life-size tableaux you'll see at the 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 


Sound! Action! Color! 
Adults $1. Children 55¢. Air 
conditioned. As aed nena day of the 
year. 9:30 

peti le Mall, 5th Ky bet, 
Market & Cheeta | Phila., Pa, 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 


iPS Re ae 
MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 3961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete, They enable you to eam monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MiLLS, INC, 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N, Y. 


ITALY THE ARTIST'S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired, Specializing in Antique and 
lt Pickup and Delivery. 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd, New Hope 862-2879 


CARAVANS by James Michener 


“An Authentic Best Seller” Get Your Copy 
Today at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 
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The Unusual Is Usual With Us” 
Gift - Greeting Cards - Jewelry 
Stationery 


Fashions For The Discriminating 
THE CARRIAGE SHOP 
28 East State 348-9392 


| S 


Palace Of Gifts 
6 E. State St. 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


MAIN & STATE STS. 


High Quality Baked Foods 
HORNBERGER’S 
DOYLESTOWN BAKERY 
44 East State 348-4748 


Brand Names At Substantial Savings 


Doylestown Furniture 
60 East State St. 


N p 
All Beverages — Wholesale & Retail 


WILLIAM NEIS & SON 
124 E. State 
Call 348-4215 


The Magazine For County Living! 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
65 West State 348-8389 


Sinin 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA 


Ladies Clothes 
60 West State 348-5620 


JOHNSON & STEDMAN 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, INC, ' 
Helen M. Clarkson, Personnel Director 

PHONE 348-9487 
Established 1960 
96 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa, 


infant to teen 
david's children’s shop 


THE COUNTRY - COUSINS STORE Si 


25 w. state street 


-amaj 


of Doylestown 
not a hole/ 


KING LOTS FOR 
TE STREET SHOPPERS 


State Street Has Everything 


Wy 


Hallmark 


Your Hallmark Store 


GARDY’S BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
Main & State Streets 348-5284 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry — Repairs 


HOWARD’S JEWELRY STORE 
35 East State 348-4675 


Purveyors Of Fine Food 
LEATHERMAN & GODSHALL 
41 East State 348-3561 


“Your Pleasure Is Our Business.” 
VISTA TRAVEL 
52 East State 348-4700 


Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds 
ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 West State 348-4884 


Lamps, Shades, Gifts 
PENNSYLVANIA CRAFTS 
55 West State 348-4626 


Beauty For The Discriminating Woman 
VANITY BEAUTY SALON 
36 East State 348-4455 


Prompt Prescription Service 


HALIN’S DRUG STORE 
46 East State 348-5642 


=e =) jie 
a: Barbecue Chickens, Home Made Salads 
For All Your Printing Needs Sandwiches, Lunches. Dinners 


GARDY PRINTING COMPANY BARGER’S CHICKEN SHOPPE 
28 West State 348-4369 70 West State 348-9550 


| SANDY RIDGE FLOWER SHOP 
18 Fast State 348-2430 -4169 
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MAILBOX 


Dear Madam: 

I thoroughly enjoy the magazine 
and read it from cover to cover every 
month. I mostly enjoy the County 
History, and I did so enjoy the “Old 
Traveler” and miss him very much 
altho I am beginning to enjoy the 
“Traveler” once more. I first picked 
up and glanced at Bucks County Life 
in the waiting room of my dentist. I 
enjoyed it so much I immediately 
subscribed, and now I wouldn’t be 
without it. 

Sincerely 
LILLIAN WRAGG 


Dear Editor: 

Your delightful magazine has given 
my family a great deal of pleasure 
during the past year: my husband and 
I drool over the real estate ads; our 
teenage daughter who is mad about 
horses, shared May’s “The Overgrown 
Rabbits” with all her friends. In short 
we like everything about “Bucks 
County Life.” Enclosed my renewal, 
with all best wishes for a “Long and 

- Happy Life!” 
Sincerely 
Mary R. GARDNER 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Dear Mrs. Gardner: 

“The Overgrown Rabbits” had 
many admirers. Tell your teenage 
daughter and her friends to see what 
Joan O. Harvey has to say about 
farmers in this issue. 

You have an excellent magazine. As 
a reader of the original Bucks County 
Traveler, I should like to say that the 
present magazine is carrying on the 
tradition of its predecessor. 

Mrs. WILLIAM MARSHALL 
Riegelsville, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

During the past two years I have 
been reading your delightful maga- 
zine. It was pleasant to receive at first, 
but for some time now it has changed 
and become more interesting —- more 
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forceful and certainly more diversi- 
fied. 

As a gardener I was so pleased with 
the charming piece on Mr. Burpee. As 
a nature lover, I was very interested 
in “Captivating Captives,’ and as a 
reader I turn first to the reviews of the 
books. I write this on the spur of the 
moment — I thought you might like 
to know how much your magazine is 
appreciated. 

CHLOE D. RoME 
Merion Station, Pa. 


As long time friends of Henry and 
Dorothy Freking it seems to us fitting, 
even at this late date, to tell Bucks 
County Life how much we have en- 
joyed receiving — through the kind- 
ness of the Frekings — the many is- 
sues of that very unusual and interest- 
ing publication. Bucks County Life, 
born on famed Colonial ground and 
in the original pure atmosphere of 
American freedom, is filled with 
charm and interest for every native 
American. 

We somehow feel a real acquaint- 
ance with all the many writers, all 
down the list, including Mimi Hoag, 
the artists. Their stories are delightful. 
And, far away as we are, we get a big 
kick out of the advertisements. 

Henry Freking’s absence has not 
dimmed the life and gayety of the 
magazine he founded. And that is the 
way he would want it to be. 

Sincerely 
SARA AND JOSEPH BRICELAND 
Spencer, Indiana 


Am I going goofy or are there three 
aliases for Robert Gale in your April 
issue? I have a sneaking suspicion that 
he may be more famous under his 
aliases than under his real name. 

Enjoyed reading the article how- 
ever. The little gems you print about 
real people are true nuggets. Always 
have enjoyed the magazine — keep 
up the good work. 

A PIPERSVILLE READER 
Dear Pipersville Reader: 

Admit it now. Robert Gale is a 
name you won't forget, no matter 
how many aliases. 


I would like to take this occasion to 
tell you how much your paper means 
to me. A “Bucks Countian” by adop- 
tion, I can’t spend half as much time 
in your area as I would like — con- 
sequently I look forward each month 
for my copy and relish each page, ads 
and all! 

I remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 
BRUCE SINCLAIR 
New York City 18, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 18) 
tically when his father met sudden, 
treacherous death at the hand of the 
Flemings; and, at the age of eight, he 
was crowned Duke of Normandy. 

His capture by King Louis, a political 
gambit to win over the Normans; his life 
at the French court and his subsequent 
escape in a bundle of hay make exciting 
reading for young people. Charlotte 
Yonge breathes such vitality into her 
characters that the reader can easily 
identify with the duke and share not 
only his affections but also the impulsive, 
courageous anger he later learned to 
control. Her attention to such detail as 
architecture, costume, food and eating 
habits, manners and pageantry is meti- 
culous and makes this era of a millenium 
ago vivid and convincing. 

Tom O’Sullivan’s pen and ink illus- 
trations add flavor to the period and 
illuminate the picture of Richard, later 
called “The Fearless.” I highly recom- 
mend The Little Duke for those who 
usually find history dull as well as those 
who always find it fascinating. 


CLASSIFIED 


BEAUTY CARE 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER. Electronic facial 
ae Soong youthful you, Free trial. DI 3-6184 — 
-2114, 


FOR SALE 


BOOKS: Caravans by James A. Michener — a novel 
written around a Jew, a renegade Christian and a 
Mohammedan whose fortunes bring them together in 
the deserts in and around Afghanistan. Descriptions of 
the desert regions are powerful and moving. $5.95 — 
5% sales tax in Pa. Write New Delaware Bookshop, 
49 W. Ferry St., New Hope, Pa. or Phone 862-2452. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PRINTS: .25, .50, $1.00 up. 
Visit our modern showroom. Look for the red glass. 
Bonn-Duhrkoff Co., 1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 
Pa. 


FOAM RUBBER cushions, any thickness, for furni- 
ture, beds, boat mattresses, pillows. Cartex Corp., 206 
S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


SPORTS CAR FANS AND SUNDAY ARTISTS: 
Basque berets in all colors — one size fits all people: 
red, orange, yellow, It. or dark green, blue and pur- 
ple, white, black, navy and grey. $2.00 post paid. 
Write Toni Tonis, 40 W. Mechanic St., New Hope. Pa. 
or phone 862-2640. 


HOBBIES 


NEW OWNERS — DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP. 
Everything to help you make it yourself. Open Mon- 
days through Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fridays 
to 9 p.m. 63 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


PERSONAL 


WHY WEIGHT? when Stauffer has a better weigh. 
Studio treatments and sales, Phone DI 3-6184 or 
348-2114. 


SERVICES 


APOTHECARY: Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St., 
Doylestown, Pa. Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


HONEY DIPPING: A-1 Septic Tank & cesspool serv- 
ice. Call “Luke ghe Honey Dipper” at 822-0733 or 
257-9247, Elwood Lukens, Hillcrest Rd. MR 1, 
Perkasie, Pa. 


WRITERS AGENCY: Manuscripts read, appraised, 
and submitted to prospective publishers. For further 
information write Dept. EM, 65 W. State Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone 348-8389. 


WANTED 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534, 
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The Cristopher Dock School 


(Continued from Page 23) 


educational outcomes are therefore 
expected, commensurate with oppor- 
tunity and ability, although, it must 
be admitted, there are casualties. 

So far, the Christopher Dock High 
School has graduated 306 seniors. 
Following are the activities in which 
alumni are now engaged: 

It is apparent that educational out- 
comes in this transitional period are 
proving to be satisfactory. The Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service is 
readily accorded a proper share of 
credit for this, most especially for the 
emphasis it has been helped in plac- 
ing on “raising the sights” in occu- 
pational planning. 

Boys graduating from Christopher 
Dock know they have a particular re- 
sponsibility to meet. Since they will 
be substituting a church-service pro- 
gram for their military obligations, 
firm, long-range vocational choices 
are, as result, often postponed. 

Through PAX, the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee allocates personnel to 
projects in various parts of the world. 
There is, for instance, a series of proj- 
ects for home reconstruction to aid 
displaced persons, and other services 
in Europe (Greece, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria); in Jordan, North 
Africa, the Congo, Nepal, Indonesia, 
Honduras, and other places. There are 
also agricultural improvement pro- 
grams in some of these same countries. 
Relief operations especially food dis- 
tribution) are likewise made possible 
through PAX. 

On the home front there are sani- 
tation, recreation, teaching (English) 
and other duties in migrant camps 
and elsewhere. The Committee pro- 
vides, too, for services (orderlies, at- 
tendants, etc.) in mental and other 
hospitals in the United States and 
Canada. Programs on this order have 
been operated successfully by volun- 
teers over the last twenty years. 

The Christopher Dock High School 
is finding ways to generate strong, 
service-centered motivations among its 
graduates. Establishing the concept of 
student responsibility for aiming at 
and getting the most suitable educa- 
tion obtainable comes first. Following 
this, and more difficult to achieve, 
must arise the belief that for every 
step up the educational ladder, re- 
sponsiblity widens, demanding the best 
use of skills, knowledges, and abilities 

. “with reverence.” Educational ef- 
forts so guided can scarcely have any- 
thing less than good results but al- 
ways, of course, in relation to the res- 
ponse of the young persons involved 
— the students of Christopher Dock.A 


Unpronounceable 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Arthur. staggered back, in distin- 
guished dismay! 

“And I, a Democrat” he dirged. 
“Twixt their PREJUDICE AND 
POISON, there is precious little com- 
fort either way!” 

It was a dilemma, true . . . but he 
rallied ravishingly. With a stern ap- 
plication of will, he switched from 
arterial bleeding to veinous, and pre- 
pared to cope. 

Stepping to the window, he raised 
his hands in the age old gesture of 
peace and friendship. 

“Ho amigos, brothers,’ he shout- 
ed. “I call on you to parley. I call on 
you to respect our honest differences, 
to negotiate same!” 

The Duchess shook her head in 
genuine disappointment as twin ar- 
rows whistled neatly through the 
fleshy portion of each of his upraised 
palms. 

Through the open window, they 
could both hear the savage reply be- 
ing pounded out upon the tribal 
drums. 

“What does it say, woman?” he 
asked returning in handsome haste. 

“They say”, said she, listening for 
a moment. “DON’T ... CALL... 
US" WELLS. CALE YOUN 

“But something must be done” he 
cried. “How can I reach them, make 
them understand that I mean them no 
harm?” 

“You must first understand them,” 
she counselled. “You must know the 
size of their dreams. Large they are 
. . . and expensive to maintain. Know 
ye that the leader . . . he who is 
known as biggest Lion . . . must have 
a Mercury, for your freedom. 

And his mate . . . she who carries 
grandly the title, Lioness of the Larg- 
est lion . . . to her, ere you are free, 
goes jewelry and furs.” She paused. 

“So it is with them all. Lions all, 
they consider themselves . . . and ex- 
pensive.” 

“Mercuries? Furs? Jewels?’ He 
shook his head determinedly. 

“Lions they may be” said he, “but 
that is a PRIDE I CANNOT AF- 
FORD! There must be another way!” 


“Well,” said his benefactress . . . * 


for that she had become, after such 
prolonged exposure to his cute, lov- 
able, divine . . . and by now... 
simply sickening adorableness . . 

“there is that screwy family lives 
down by the caves. Bertha, Willard, 
Irving, and Jess. Folks round here 
calls °em the kooky crew . . . and 
leaves °em perty much alone. Some 
say as how they’re good at witchin’ 
and things like that. But I dunno. I 
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jest rightly dunno. After all, YOU 
CAN’T BLAME EVERYTHING ON 
THE COMMUNISTS!” 

“Communists?” 

“Why shore” replied the multi dia- 
lectical ducal dame, “hain’t thet whut 
ah bin a sayin’? Bertha, Willard, Irv- 
ing and Jess Communist . . . them as 
whose pappy changed his name in 
protest directly that time Roosevelt 
got hisself elected president for a 
third term. Them kooky cats might 
be able to help yuh!” 

It was all he needed. 

To think was to act. To act was to 
think. In fact, thinking he thought he 
should act on the thought was tanta- 
mount to thinking the thought itself 
was much more act than even he had 
thought . . . originally, anyway. 

Therefore he acted. 

Out the window he flew, straight 
for the startled enemy’s lines. They 
paused, open mouthed, unslung 
arrows in hand, gaping disbelievingly, 
at his raw courage, his speed. 

“Never seed anything like it” mar- 
veled one buckskin clad redskin. 

“Yeah” agreed his skinny Bucks 
County clad kinsman, “it is powerful 
slow, even for a white man, but let’s 
give a little credit! Them arrers you 
whomped through his knee caps ain’t 
a helpin’ him none!” 

Still on the lieutenant came, and 
closer yet, straight into the face of 
danger, depending upon the element 
of swift surprise to catch his nor- 
mally fleet footed foes flat footed. 

From the window, the duchess 
watched in horrified fascination. 
Would he make it? Could he? Nearer 
and nearer he drew to the forest’s 
edge, to the safety of its dark and en- 
veloping interior! And still his pur- 
suers stood, stock still, seemingly 
stuck. “Silly saps”, sighed she, “he 
has eluded them! He has won!” . 

But alas, the elusion was merely 
an illusion! 

She would have stayed, and feasted 
her eyes even further; were it not for 
an annoying arrow which pierced her 
forehead, warning her that there was 
danger still lurking outside! 

Meanwhile back in the forest, on 
his way to enlist the aid of Bertha and 
company, our by now muchly betuft- 
ed boy paused to pluck a couple of 
still quivering quills from his cut and 
covered carcass. Above his head, birds 
trilled warmly, and he thought of 
love. 

“How romantically happy they are” 
he mused, watching their unashamed 
peckings, whilst continuing his own 
pluckings. “And soon J shall return 
to my love . . . to rescue her .. . and 
live happily ever after.” It was a 
warming thought, and he chuckled 
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contentedly. Warm yes and rich, but 
neither so warm nor yet as rich as 
the laughing breath of the monstrous 
savage who wrapped his (the sav- 
age’s) arm around him (the hero) 
next moment, while watching his (the 
hero’s) reaction, and chuckling his 
(the savage’s) own chuckle, even 
more contentedly than his (the 
hero’s). è 

“I am caught” opined the hero, in 
a burst of philosophical candor, “and 
shall never see brown eyes again.” 
He cast a fleeting glance at the winged 
merry-makers, still at it. “Oh well,” 
he stated, unto himself, “ROMANCE 
IS FOR THE BIRDS!” 

It was a not uncommon rationaliz- 
ation, at that. 

In a few moments he felt himself 
dumped unceremoniously upon the 
ground. Around him stood the savage 
horde, smiling in communal content- 
ment. One detached himself from the 
assembled droolers and surveyed the 
captive critically. He muttered to him- 
self, shook his head, then called to 
the others. 

“Okay. Him not so hot, but him all 
we got. Prepare the pot.” 

Just then a flash of sunlight brushed 
across our Hero’s hanging head, caus- 
ing his dark hair to glisten brilliantly. 

The chief jumped back in alarm. 

“Ho! What that?” he cried, pointing 
at the sparkling locks! 

“Thank God!” murmured the other, 
fervently, “for that greasy kid stuff 
Pm still using!” 

Aloud he said, simply, “That my 
own PERSONAL POISON! You eat 
me, you die! You no let me go, I put 
on you, you still die! You ain’t gottem 
too diverse a choice, Sam!” 

So saying, he brushed a hand 
across the top of his head, and with 
practised swipe, slid a gooey gob on- 
to his finger tips, and strode forward 
threateningly. 

The savages shrank back in fear, 
turning to their chief to protect them. 
That worthy approached cautiously, 
with respect. 

“You no use mighty magic, we let 
you go, okay Joe?” 

“Right” responded this two fisted, 
two dabber, still keeping his other 
hand within swift scraping distance of 


. the second weapon, and ignoring the 


liquid glances of the tribe’s quivering 
dusky maidens. “Lead the way back to 
the castle.” 

“Okay, but first we trade.” 

“Trade? Trade what?” 

The chief pointed. 

“You give me some your stuff, you 
call Personal Poison, I let you have 
glob from mine.” 

He scraped a bit of rancid bear fat 
from one of his pigtails and held it 
out. Our hero knew it would be a 


serious breach of tribal etiquette to re- 
fuse. 

“Thanks. What do you call it?” 

“My Favorite Nineteen Dots” re- 
plied the chief, proudly, “but for 
short, you ask for MY FAVORITE 

The lieutenant nodded his under- 
standing, knowing all the while that 
when the choice came, one of the con- 
coctions would be a frequent favorite 
of his, while the other would be THE 
SELDOM ONE... and it wouldn’t 
take a chemical analysis, or litmus 
paper, or A TRACE OF ACID to 
tell which, either! 

And so, with tribal drums beating 
accompaniment, our hero, marching 
in triumphant glory, returned to the 
scene of carnage from which he had 
fled so ignominiously scant hours be- 
fore. 

“Ho Duchess,” he called loudly, 
“and you too, arrow studded com- 
panion! Hear me! I am back . . . to 
rescue you . . . to protect you both! 
Come greet me!” 

But greet him did they not, nor 
could they, either, by golly, for they 
were long gone, having taken advant- 
age of the savage’s incredible stupidity 
in withdrawing all their men to chase 
the hero some time previously, as 
mentioned, to merely saunter down 
the road and cop a ride on a passing 
caravan. 

He stood stock still for a shocked 
second as the truth hit him. The 
boarded up windows told their tale, 
The bars across the door spoke volu- 
mes. 

The Duchessing business was over. 
Castle type commerce was kaput. The 
staff had split the scene. It was Roa 
THE CLOSED SHOP. 

He took one last long, lingering, 
lonely look, then turned slowly, and 
trudged off in the direction of the 
setting sun... where, interestingly 
enough, there is a possibility that he 
may or may not have fallen into a 
quicksilvery bog and been drowned. 
We're left rather scantily informed 
about this point, since a lack of fur- 
ther subject titles makes any specula- 
tion purely academic . . . in which 
case, this would represent the end. 

THE END 

Well, that’s it, Doc. That’s what’s been 
happening all over Bucks County, 
since this thing started. Maybe if you 
were a real medic, we could do some- 
thing, help somehow. But as it stands, 
you were a doctor only for the sake 
of argument, remember? And the ar- 
gument is over. And we've lost. 

Unquestionably, the only thing left 
to do is shrug, and turn the page. 
Which might very well be a damned 
good thing. A 
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on the coffee. While it was brewing he 
went to the front door to get the 
paper, and saw that the mail had al- 
ready come. He took paper and mail 
into the kitchen and threw them on 
the breakfast table. As he did so the 
paper fell open. 

Tired and coffeeless as he was, the 
College credit courses for men and women. photograph on the front page struck 

Classes begin Monday, September 23. him with double force. It was Mary’s 

Course registration Sept. 9—21, face again, under the headline: DEN- 
VILLE WOMAN FREAK ACCI- 
DENT VICTIM. He didn’t bother to 
SS S Statisties read the story. The photograph and 
re of Western Civilization Botany headline were enough. One. part of 
Philosophy Zoology his mind registered the thought that 
History of Art and Studio Art Floriculture at least Mary would not see this 
Economics Pests and their Control paper, but in view of the fact that he 
Mathematics Radioisotope Techniques was so shaken himself, it was small 
Business Organization and Management Chemistry comfort. 

Pouring his coffee, he spilled some 
on his hand and cursed as it burnt his 
skin. Trying to shut out all thought, 
Write Chairman, Evening Division Telephone 348-3571 he downed two cups of the scalding 
brew and prepared to leave for the 


DELAWARE VALLEY “COLLEGE |) | Sau em ma one’ taa 


For further information, application forms, 
pre-registration counseling and instructions 


it hastily. There was a letter from 
of Mary which he separated from the 
‘ 5 rest and put in his pocket to read 
Science and Agriculture when he had more time. 
Doenan Pena ; He stopped on his way to the office 
and mailed his letter to Mary. His 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and idea of the night before was no longer 
Secondary Schools and by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania valid primarily in terms of Mary’s 
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tion and interest. 
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New photographs will be judged on subject, 


to enter. Mail entries to Photo Editor, Bucks 


County Life, 63 West State St., Doylestown, technical excellence, originality and composi- 
Pa. tion. 

All entries must be identified; including approx- It is understood that Bucks County has the 
imate date when taken and names of people in right to publish any picture submitted. Photos 
pictures so far as possible. will be returned if so requested. 


Old photographs will be judged on age, condi- 


CLASS 1 — Old Photographs (Any photograph taken before January 1, 1953 ) 
a. Old Photographs of Bucks County, Bucks County people, places or things. 
b. Old photographs taken by Bucks Countians anywhere outside of Bucks County. 


CLASS 2 — New Photographs 

. Beautiful Bucks (any beautiful photo of the Bucks County scene) 
. People of interest in Bucks 

. Humor in Bucks 

. Children or animals in Bucks 

. History or news in Bucks 

Photographs taken by Bucks Countians outside of Bucks County 
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Jsir MEMORY LANE 
welfare. He needed that vacation now Card & Gift Shop 


as much as she did. 

Since Hank’s boss, to whom he had 
not confided his personal problems, 
was annoyed at his tardiness. Hank set- 
tled to his work with a show of energy 
that he wished he felt. When his sec- 
retary appeared with his office mail 
she told him that he had a phone call 
from a Dr. Harding. Her curiosity Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
a the call was all too evident, but Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 

ank was in no mood to enlighten 7 
her. He really didn’t feel like talking aad inti tf A ETE T E 
to anyone, but he told her to put : 

Dan through if he called again. 

He went through his mail quickly, 
separating the two items that needed 
immediate attention, then suddenly 
remembered the letter from Mary in 
his pocket. He took it out and read it, 
his mood hardly improved by what it 
said. “ . . . I keep thinking about our 
last talk. You never did answer my 
big question. Suppose Dr. Guttman 
does hear of a similar case? How can Zohlman Nursing Home 


it possibly make any difference to 
mine? In other words, what am I ay mat ee Araig Ea D 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 
Early American 
Wood Vecor 


really waiting for? .. . I know I Director and Owner 
promised you and Dan to stick it out Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
here for at least six weeks, and I’ve See Our New Enlarged Addition 


kept my word, but I can’t become a 


permanent fixture around here. . . 
I miss my own home, Hank, and my 
own life. And most of all I miss you. aS Eip ppc 


Sometimes I lie awake wondering if 
you and Dan are lying to me ‘for my 
own good.’ Have there been any more 
pictures? You say not, but I can’t 
help wondering. As you know, the 
doctor here says my physical health 
is perfect, but its not doing my 
nerves any good to be away this long 


. . Week ends just arent enough TAYLOR MOTORS 


any more. I miss you always, but ea RexchisivelssSaab 
nights are the worst . . . Since neither 

ae nor Dan will name a definite date SALES & SERVICE 

for my return, I think maybe I had Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 


x estown 
better take matters into my hands 13 Miles North of Doyl 


and just go down to the station and 


take the first train for Denville. 3 
Would you really be angry if I did, mn ber "gle 
S 


darling? I like to think you miss me 


too.” 

Hank put his head in his hands and i pe ai aiai 
groaned. Miss her? He had never Í Visit 
missed anyone or anything so much in | 
his life. He thought about the letter E- 
he had just mailed and went into the our 
office next to his own to talk to Tony 
Russo about changing vacation times. new 

Tony was very apologetic, but he 
explained that he had arranged his Christmas 
vacation to coincide with his wife’s 
sister’s wedding, and he didn’t we room 
how he could change his plans. Han 
thanked him and peaks back to his S— 862-2929 


(Continued on Page 36) | __?7 We Mechanic T Nen Hope, Fa. 
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Announcing The Opening of Mean Cheval Kennels 


Park Ave., Wycombe, Penna. 
(Between Doylestown and New Hope just off #413) 


OBEDIENCE SCHOOL 
For information Call Marlene J. Anderson 598-7229 
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Open Friday Eve till 9 
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Fall Planting 


Point Pleasant, Pa. 
297-5860 


For the World’s Best 
spring flowering bulbs, 
call or write for our 
Fall Folder—or come 
to our packing rooms 


in late September and October, select and 
take them with you. 


Charles H. Mueller 
Bulb Specialist 


River Road New Hope, Pa. 
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Third Generation Pups 
of TY’s LASSIE 
Spring Town 346-7414 


a5 CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 
Kerry Scott Manor’s Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 

Town & Country Kennel Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


Grooming By Gordon, All Breeds Call: 


Kerry Blue Terrier puppies ANNO VIOLA 


by Ch. Rollicking Marauder! 
852 Easton Rd. Tel. Di 3-1752 Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 
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own office. There was only one thing 
to do. Go right to the boss and put 
the matter to him. But not today. 
He’d lost half a day’s work time as it 
was. Tomorrow. Hed tackle the 
whole thing the first thing tomorrow. 
By then Mary would have his letter 
and he could call her tomorrow night 
to make more definite plans. 

When he got back to his own office, 
there was a call from Dan Harding, 
who, of course, had seen the paper 
too but who had nothing to offer ex- 
cept to assure Hank that his vacation 
idea was a good one. 

Hank spent the rest of the after- 
noon trying to catch up with a full 
day’s work. He left his’ secretary go 
at five, but stayed himself until well 
after seven. Knowing he would be too 
tired to make himself dinner when he 
got home, he stopped off at a neigh- 
borhood restaurant and ate a hurried 
meal, his one thought being to get 
home and to bed so that the following 
day he would be in better shape to 
deal with his problems. 

Starting the drive home in a blur of 
fatigue, he tried to drive carefully, 
aware that his reactions were not as 
sharp as they should be. 

He relaxed somewhat when he was 
out of the crowded area of down- 
town Denville and into the quieter 
residential streets beyond. He con- 
sciously tried to put all thoughts of 
his problems out of his mind and 
concentrate on his driving. As he 
drove along a street only a few blocks 
from his own, a small dog suddenly 
darted out from the curb. Hank 
swerved sharply to avoid the animal, 
missing him by a hair, and managed 
to get control of the car before it 
went up on the sidewalk. But the in- 
cident left him so shaken that he had 
to stop the car for a minute to give 
himself a chance to recover. He found 
that his hands were trembling and the 
fact that the irate dog was standing 
back in the road barking his own 
fears didn’t help. 

When he pulled into his own drive- 
way, Hank drove the car into the 
garage’ and slumped in the seat too 
tired even to move. He finally dragged 
himself from the car, crossed the 
driveway without bothering to close 
the garage door, and went to the back 
of his house. He put his key in the 
lock, entered the house and shut the 
door behind him. He stumbled wear- 
ily up the stairs to the bedroom where 
he stood in the doorway for a long 
minute, looking at the inviting soft- 
ness of the bed through a veil of 
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fatigue. Automatically, he took his 
coat off and threw it on a chair. At 
that point his longing for oblivion was 
so strong that he threw himself down 
on the bed, kicked off his shoes, pul- 
led a comforter over himself and fell 
almost instantly into a deep sleep. 

He awoke in darkness, still groggy, 
unable at first to orient himself. As 
he realized where he was he wonder- 
ed what had awaken him. Had he 
heard a car in the drive? Some mem- 
ory too dim to recapture stirred his 
senses. 

He raised himself to a sitting po- 
sition from which he could see the 
driveway. It was empty, although he 
could see the dim outline of his own 
car still in the garage. As he looked, 
he heard footsteps downstairs. 

The sound shocked him into wake- 
fulness. Suddenly he thought of the 
key in the back door lock. Had he re- 
moved it? He couldn’t remember. He 
was suddenly aware of the pounding 
of his heart and the fact that his 
throat was unnaturally dry. 

Had he imagined the noise below? 
His ears strained in the darkness and 
he caught it again. So familiar was 
he with the slightest sounds of his 
own home that not even the carpeting 
which covered most of the first floor 
could muffle the sound entirely. 

Tense with dread, he drew himself 
up slowly on the bed. With fingers 
suddenly gone cold, despite the 
warmth of the summer night, he open- 
ed the drawer of the night table and 
wrapped his hand around the butt 
of the old service automatic he had 
kept from his army days but never 
used. The sensation of cold shot 
through him as the thought flashed 
through his mind that the gun might 
not even be in working order. He 
tried for one desperate second to re- 
call when he had last cleaned it, and 
could not remember. 

The footsteps were on the stairs 
now, clearer, but still stealthy. A 
swift glance at the illuminated hands 
of the bedside clock told him that it 
was just after one in the morning. 

Slowly easing his tense shoulders 
back against the headboard of the bed, 
Hank held the gun in his right hand, 
tremblingly aimed at the open bed- 
room door directly in front of him. 
Almost without conscious thought, his 
thumb found the safety catch and re- 
leased it. 

His whole body prickled with cold 
sweat as a figure appeared in the door- 
way. Completely unnerved, he squeez- 
ed the trigger and put two bullets 
through his wife’s heart. A 
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MODERN FIELDSTONE — 
OLD BUCKS CHARM 
Highland View — a restricted develop- 
ment — presents an unusual 2 story, 
stone House in beautiful Richboro area. 
On a knoll with wide view, it has 4 bed- 
rooms; 2% baths; Cherry panneled, 
open-beamed family room & fireplace; 
unusual floor & closet space; 2 car 
garage; side porch. Utilities include 
Philadelphia gas. A modern beauty in a 
perfect, protected setting. Open for in- 

spection now. 


MEYERS & LUFF — BUILDERS 
RICHBORO, PA. 


EL 7-4671 


EL 5-1449 


(Highland View is 1 M. No. of Richboro 
on Worthington Mill Rd., off 2nd St. 


Pike) 


ATTENTION GOLFERS! 


Al Cirino 


Invites you to visit his challenging new 


9-hole 

THUNDERBIRD GOLF COURSE 

Located on Finland Road, 

just outside of Quakertown 

“PLAY GOLF AT THE 

SCENIC THUNDERBIRD” 

Enjoy the rich, rolling countryside of 
Upper Bucks 


536-9974 
P She 


Old York Road at 
Bristol Rd. 
Hartsville, Pa. 
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Prop. 


hope 
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HALLMARK CARDS 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON 


18th century, ivy covered, stone dwell- 
ing, unique in antiquity and original 
charm on Historic Fallsington Square. 
Entirely original—Furnished throughout 
with period pieces by antiquarian owner. 
8 room, 6 fireplaces; original beamed 
ceilings; complete modern kitchen and 
bath. Secluded flagstone patio, with box- 
woods and old shade trees. By appoint- 
ment only through 


John O. Dice Co. 


Makefield Road Shoppiug Center 
MORRISVILLE, PA. CY 5-1151 


photography ... 
portraiture 
commercial 


advertising 
john h. rareshide 


new hope 862-2542 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
Tucked away under trees, on 4-acre 
woods in this comfortable and compact 
brick house. Living room with fireplace; 
dining room; modern kitchen; 3 bed- 
rooms; bath. Full basement. Garage. 
Modern little barn with 3  boxstalls. 
Wonderful riding country in woodsy 
trails. $19,900. 


Associates 


348-3508 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring wifh plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
commuhity just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


POINTED AND PLASTERED 
STONE — $23,900 

Located in an excellent Central Bucks 
area, convenient to shopping, swimming 
pools, etc. but in rural area with neigh- 
bors. On the first floor there is a large 
living room with fireplace, full dining 
room, modern kitchen, powder room, 
and laundry. Second floor has 4 bed- 
rooms and 2 baths. The new price of 
$23,900 should make this property well 
worth the time to inspect. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 
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looked at him for a second maybe, 
but no one said hello or anything, and 
they went right on talking just as if he 
wasn’t there. Charlie Myers and Pete 
Strover were straddled over a bench 
and playing a game of haussenpeffer 
on the bench between them, and they 
hadn’t even looked up from the cards 
when they heard Clarence say hello. 

Clarence was making nervous mo- 
tions with his hands, but I could see 
he was trying not to show he minded 
the way the fellows acted toward him. 
He put his hands in his pockets, and 
and without making any noise or 
getting in anyone’s way, he went over 
to where Charlie and Pete were play- 
ing their game. He stood in back of 
Pete and far enough away so he 
wouldn’t bother him, and watched him 
play. 

For a while Charlie and Pete didn’t 
say anything and didn’t seem to no- 
tice him, but then, once, when Pete 
was shuffling the cards some of the 
cards flew out of his hands and landed 
at Clarence’s feet, and when Pete 
turned to get the cards he saw Clar- 
ence stooping to pick them up. 

Pete jumped up and pushed Clar- 
ence away, and said, 
here!” and then picked up the cards 
himself. Then Charlie looked up at 
Clarence, and said, “Get the hell away 
from here, damn you!” and Pete 
turned toward Clarence and said, 
“Yeah, Sissy, we told you last night 
to keep away from here. I don’t know 
what you want, but I know you're 
going to get it if you don’t get the hell 
away from here!” 

Clarence didn’t say a word and 
didn’t move an inch from where he 
was standing. He looked plenty scared, 
but I guess he made up his mind to 
stay, no matter what. Pete said, “Are 
you going to git!” But Clarence didn’t 
move or open his mouth. Then Pete 
said, “All right then! Come on, Char- 
lie!” and Pete took hold of Clarence’s 
left arm and Charlie got the other 
arm, and they kicked and dragged 
Clarence all the way down the porch 
steps and up along the pavement to 
the place in front of the cigar factory 
where the trees hung down so low we 
couldn’t see what they were doing to 
Clarence. 

Some of the fellows started fol- 
lowing, but Charlie yelled, “Stay back 
there!” and the fellows didn’t go any 
further. I couldn’t see anything from 
where I was standing on the porch, 
but I could tell from the thumps and 
the talk that Pete and Charlie were 
giving Clarence a good beating, and 
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NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
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Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
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WARMINSTER 
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DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 
see . 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 


Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 


. MAKE AN OFFER 
The New York Producer 
owner of this attractive 
10 acre estate regretfully 
requests that we “sell!” 
The old stone house, well 
back from the road on a 
tree shaded lane, is in per- 
fect condition through- 
out. Among the fine fea- 

í tures are a stone and 
frame barn, patio, swim- 


ming pool and beautiful- 
ly landscaped lawns. Of- 
fered at $52,500.00 — 
but see for yourself. 


ELIZABETH JAMES 
Country Real Estate 
179 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
862-2993 


862-2430 
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it looked like Clarence wasn’t com- 
plaining much, because when they 
were dragging him along on the brick 
sidewalk he didn’t fight back, and 
when they got him under the trees 
and started beating him, he didn’t let 
out a sound that I could hear. 

The last sound I heard coming 
from under the trees was Pete saying, 
“Now I guess you'll stop it!” and 
then Pete and Charlie came back. Pete 
said, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with the guy. I don’t know what he 
wants, but he’s too damned fishy for 
me. Makes me sick every time I see 
him.” “Yeah,” Charlie said, “I feel 
the same way. There’s something 
sickening about the guy. He’s just not 
right in the head. But maybe if we 
keep doing this every time he comes 
around like we do maybe he’ll stop 
coming around.” “I doubt it.” Pete 
said, “because he always comes back 
for more.” 

I was mad at Pete and Charlie for 
being so ugly to Clarence, beating him 
and chasing him away, because Clar- 
ence didn’t do anything to anyone. 
He was just minding his own business, 
and being friendly, which was more 
than they were doing, the big bullies! 
` But I was more worried than mad. 
I was worried about Clarence out 
there on the pavement under the 
maple trees. So I walked down the 
steps, going slow and like I wasn’t 
going anywhere in particular, and 
when I got to the place where Char- 
lie and Pete took Clarence, Clarence 
wasn’t there. I looked around in every 
direction, and then I saw him. He 
was running as fast as he could run 
down the street past our house, headed 
for his grandma’s. I thought I'd fol- 
low him, just to see what he was up to. 

I hurried as fast as I could without 
running or making any noise, so he 
wouldn’t suspect anything if he turn- 
ed around and saw me. I kept my 
eye on him, and when he got to the 
end of the street he didn’t go in at 
his grandma’s but went into the clover 
patch alongside the big grey barn 
across from his grandma’s, and he 
was still running. I woundered why he 
was running, or what he was running 
after, if anything, and when I got to 
the barn and hid behind one side of 
it and peeped around the corner, I 
saw what he was chasing. It was a 
cat. A big black one. 

Clarence chased after the cat until 
it ran up a tree at the far end of the 
clover patch, down by the fence where 
Wenger’s meadow begins. Then he 
turned around and came walking 
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Street & Brownsville Rds 


Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $30,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available“ 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - OUR 97TH YEAR 


HOME 


Just above New Hope, 46 valuable acres, 
with over 1100 feet frontage on the 
Delaware River and Canal. Long front- 
age on River Road. Fine level land for 
development. Old pointed stone farm- 
house, 2 roof levels, retaining original 
Colonial features. Huge shade trees sur- 
round. Living room, 18x22, dining room, 
kitchen with exposed beams, powder 
room on first floor; 4 bedrooms, hall and 
bath. Hot water, oil heat. Picturesque 
stone barn, 2 brick storage buildings, 
suitable for conversion. Riverfront prop- 
erties are extremely scarce in Bucks 
County, and this is exceptionally good 
value at $75,000. 


REALTOR 
348-3558 


C/o 


Current 
Dividend 


Poyoble 
Semi-Annuyally 


UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . 


CONTEMPORARY — On large attrac- 
tive lot in Doylestown. Designed by Paul 
Beidler, a former student of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, as a house to be as maintenance 
free as possible. Large living room with 
fireplace, dining area, modern kitchen 
with dishwasher and garbage disposal, 3 


*. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
. 3 Other Phila. Offices 


bedrooms, bath with tile shower, powder 
room, utility room, radiant heat, air 
conditioning. Interior finished with natur- 
al cypress walls and exposed pine roof- 
ers. Ample cabinet and storage space 
and 12x16 playhouse with fireplace. Ask- 
ing $35,000. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 
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= CUSTOM PAPERHANGING — 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


~ 


Established Y S 1907 


Earle Sinkler E Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE 348-3143 — EL 7-1148 


19 COUNTRY ACRES 
Secluded and charming — old shade, 
spring, stream, small swimming pool. 
Remodelled stone filled frame 3 bedroom 
farm house. Garage — outbuildings. 
$26,900. 


Residence: 348-9130 


Save By Mail 
Latest Dividend 4% 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 
126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 


84 Moin Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


ON DELAWARE CANAL 
Over a covered bridge, through 
ancient Morrish gates, enter a small 
enchanted estate. In completely 
secluded setting, a French artist has 
created a unique country home 
fronting 500 feet on the canal and 
sheltered by high, flowered cliff. Six 
spacious rooms, fireplaces, open 
beams, ultra modern conveniences, 
long gallery overlooking canal. Two 


car garage with loft above. Tree- 


3 shaded patio with pergola and a 
profusion of trees, rock and cutting 


gardens. $35,500. 


New Hope Realty 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone 297-5941 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 
you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 


Gwinner’s Atlantic gives 


Cost. 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 


All Year Round By Calling 


BRINKER’S 


(Formerly Gwinner’s) 
Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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back. He walked awful slow and look- 
ed at the ground all the time. When 
he got back to the barn he sat down 
on the top of the steps going down 
into the tobacco cellar, and pulled 
up stalks of clover and tore them to 
pieces and threw them away. I 
couldn’t watch him all the time be- 
cause he was right near the corner I 
was peeping around and he could’ve 
seen me easy every time I looked 
around the corner if he’d just’ve turn- 
ed his head a little. But when I looked 
I could see his hands were nervous 
and he sort of shook all over. Then 
once when I wasn’t looking I heard 
him say, “Come, pussy, pussy, pussy, 
come, pussy, come on!” and when I 
looked there was a cat again, not the 
same one but a little grey one this 
time. 

The cat was coming across from 
Clarence’s grandma’s house, and I 
guess it was his grandma’s cat. Clar- 
ence stayed sitting where he was and 
kept on talking nice to the cat, and 
the cat came walking up to him with 
its little pink tongue out, and acting 
like it wanted Clarence to pick it up 
and pet it. 

When the cat got close enough 
Clarence picked it up by the neck and 
held it up close to his face and looked 
into its eyes, and the cat licked his 
shirt with its tongue, and Clarence 
said, “You like me, don’t you? Sure. 
You want to be friends!” He held the 
cat with one hand so it sat on his arm, 
and he petted it with his other hand, 
rubbing the back of its head, slow 
and soft-like. The cat yawned and 
moved its tongue in and out around in 
a circle, and sometimes it played with 
his necktie, and all the time it kept 
looking into Clarence’s eyes. 

Then Clarence began playing with it 
like some people play with a baby. 
Holding on to it without ever letting 
it go, he acted as if he was throwing 
the cat up into the air and catching it 
coming down, and he made a lot of 
noises like people make when they’re 
playing with a baby. When the cat 
was going up he said, “Whee!” and 
when it was coming down he said, 
“Ooh!” and the cat wasn’t afraid at 
all. It didn’t scratch him or try to 
get away, and it looked like it liked 
what Clarence was doing with it. 

After a while Clarence got tired 
playing that way and stopped to get 
his breath. He sat still and held the 
cat against his chest and looked at it. 
He was breathing hard but every now 
and then he got up enought wind to 
say, “Nice pussy! Nice pussy!” and 
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536-6930 
608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown urth coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and acceesones 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

approprart te the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson. 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 
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then he went on breathing hard, and 
I could see the cat felt his breath 
blowing in its face and didn’t like it. 
The cat blinked its eyes and moved 
one foot in front of its face, trying 
to keep Clarence’s breath out of its 
nose and eyes and ears. 

Clarence saw what the cat was do- 
ing and he didn’t like that any more 
than the cat liked Clarence’s breath 
in its face. Clarence said, “Now be 
quiet, pussy!.You must be quiet!” but 
the cat still kept on moving its foot 
in front of its face and acting like it 
was uncomfortable and trying to move 
around a little. Then I saw Clarence’s 
hands get tighter ‘around the cat’s 
neck, and the cat’s eyes opened big 
and almost jumped out and its face 
got fierce-looking, and Clarence kept 
on squeezing the cat’s neck harder 
and harder, saying, “Now I guess 
you'll stop it!” and the cat struggled 
and scratched and made terrible noises 
and tried to get away, and before I 
could move from the spot Clarence 
choked it so hard it didn’t move or 
make a sound anymore. And I knew 
it was dead. And even when I knew 
he killed it I didn’t do anything, be- 
cause I was so sick and mad I couldn’t 
budge. 

I stayed right where I was and 
watched Clarence, and as soon as he 
saw the cat was dead he started acting 
like he was sorry and began petting 
the dead cat. He put the cat up to his 
face and said something so soft I 
couldn’t understand it, and then he 
sort of kissed the cat, and that made 
me sicker yet. He had no business to 
kill the little cat, but he had no busi- 
ness to kiss it after it was dead either. 

If he killed the cat and then was 
sorry it was dead, why did he kill it 
in the first place? And I was just 
getting up enough nerve to ask him 
that when he laid the cat down in the 
grass and ran across the street and in- 
to his grandma’s house as fast as he 
could go. I would’ve gone over to 
look at the cat but I was afraid he 
might come right back out, and in a 
few minutes he did, carrying a shoe 
box. 

He came running back across the 
street and put the box down along- 
side the cat, and started pulling out 
the grass, and then he ran into the 
tobacco cellar and came out with a 
tobacco lath and began digging where 
he tore the grass out. I could seë he 
was going. to bury the cat, but I 
wondered why he was in such a hurry. 
He worked like he was scared, and 
when the hole. was deep enough he 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, 
10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. Wo 8-2051 
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THE NEW CATALOG OF FREE FILMS 
AND LECTURES ON TIMELY TOPICS 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


At all our Business Offices 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA SZ 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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THE SMART IDEA — THE DART IDEA ; 
Its a whole new idea! An.economy car with room. An economy car with hot 
performance. An economy car with honest-to-gosh economy (remember, Dart 
is a compact). The sum total? Compact Dodge Dart looks, rides and drives 
like a lot more automobile than you’d expect for a low compact price. 


RK ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Mf BUCKS COUNTY FARM- 


den, modern kitchen, screened 


commuting to Phila, and N. Y, 
$56,000 


HOUSE Beautifully restored 3 
story plastered stone home with 
charming Colonial features. Fire 
places in living and dining rooms, 


porch, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 car 
garage with apt. above. Excellent 
barn with 11 stalls. Post & rail 
eee fences surround the 24 acres of 
INC lovely rolling countryside. Easy 
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put the cat in the box. But before he 
put the lid on the box he took out his 
handkerchief and tore it into a big 
and a little piece. He put the little 
piece around the cat’s neck and tied 
it like a ribbon, just like the one on 
the cat I dug up in the woods, and he 
put the big piece around the cat’s body 
and made it like the jacket on the 
other cat. Then I was sure he buried 
the cat I found in the woods, and I 
was pretty sure he killed the cat in the 
woods too, because if he killed one 
cat why wouldn’t he kill another one? 

But why did he kill them, and if he 
hated cats and wanted to kill them, 
why did he always dress them up so 
fancy and bury them so nice? It just 
didn’t make sense. I got all fussed up 
thinking about it. 

After he put the lid on the box he 
began filling in the ground with his 
hands. He was awful careful and he 
patted the ground down with his 
hands, and then smoothed it with his 
fingers like it was the back of the cat 
and he was petting it. He stayed on 
his knees a long time after he was 
finished, and maybe he was saying 
something to the cat. I couldn’t see or 
hear anything right then because his 
back was turned toward me. But when 
he got up and turned around, I saw 
he was crying. He stood and looked 
down at the place where he buried the 
cat, and then he started crying all 
over again, worse than before. Then 
he ran across the street to his grand- 
ma’s again. 

I started going up the sidewalk and 
watched his grandma’s house out of 
the side of my eye, but he didn’t 
come out again and I went on home. 
I was pretty fussed up and feeling 
plenty bad, and all on account of him 
and his crazy doings, killing cats and 
then burying them like they were real 
people and being sorry and crying. It‘s 
the craziest darned thing I ever saw 
or heard of, and it’s enough to make 
a fellow just as crazy thinking about 
it. I try to forget the goofy guy but 
I can’t. I keep wondering about him, 
because he still kills cats. I know be- 
cause one night I saw him chase one 
down Kemper’s alley, and I knew 
from the way he was Tunning that he 
was going to catch it and kill it and 
bury it just like the other two, and 
maybe a whole lot more than just two. 

And that’s what bothers me, that’s 
what I keep wondering about and 
can’t figure out. I get so I can’t see 
Clarence anymore on the street with- 
out feeling sick and believing the fel- 
lows uptown are right about Clarence 
being not just right, just plain crazy. A 
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OUR COVER 
This month’s cover will present the 


top prize winning entry in Buck’s 
County Life’s Art Contest and is by 
the talented young Bucks County art- 
ist D. J. Falcone of Warminster. Mr. 
Falcone was also the creator of our 
July-August cover, the rich Bucks 
County landscape so- many of our 
readers have written us about. 


1) COUNTRY ESTATE on secluded 
road in heart of estate area near one of 
old covered bridges. In addition to beau- 
tifully restored house there is a large 
barn in excellent condition. Offered with 
20 acres for $45,000.00 or 10 acres for 
$39,500.00. ELIZABETH JAMES, New 
Hope, Pa. 


2) BEAUTIFUL, 18th Century field- 
stone house encircled by 10 country 
acres — Restored by perfectionist — 
Small stable — In high Tinicum Town- 
ship — An exquisite small estate — 
$48,500. WYNNE JAMES JR., Doyles- 
town, Pa.; 348-3514. 


3) MINIATURE SHOW PLACE on 114 
acres — lovely tree shaded grounds, 
large filtered pool, changing rooms. 2 
car garage with sttudio room. Colonial 
stone house completely restored yet re- 
taining authenticity and charm. in all 8 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, including 
ultra modern kitchen. Commuters area. 
$39,500. PARKE WETHERILL Assoc., 
Doylestown, Pa.; 348-3508, 


ALL NEW, ALL JEEP! 
“JEEP” WAGONEER 


A t 


See this “definitely different” new Station Wagon- 


The Multi-use family car that’s never out of place, with all the 


“Jeep” reliability and ruggedness with new functional beauty - inside and out! 


station wagons 


iversals, trucks and hat they can s 6 9 4-WHEEL DRIVE 
dante S0 SONY. Siy goym and 9 Jeep’ Venieies 
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ECCHER’S JEEPS 


FERNDALE PA. | CALL 847-5155 
Route 611 — The Easton — Philadelphia Highway 


KAISER Jeep CORPORATION world’s largest manufacturer of 4-wheel drive vehicles 


